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LETTER XXVII. 


To the Al. 


HAVE met, in the tenderneſs of 
* this lovely girl, all my heart can wiſh 
* Va for: 1 Simpſon, I . not _ 

L receive the ſtrongeſt and 

— EHiakactery marks of affection from 
her: yet am not contented. We meet frequent- 
ly unnoticed, and alone. She owns every thing 
that a virtuous woman ſhould confeſs, to make 
the man ſhe eſteems believe that he is dear to 
her. I was not inſenſible, though I appeared 
c fo,” ſaid ſne. Your profeſſions of fond- 
« neſs were pleaſing to me, at the moment T 
© even refuſed to hear them. I determined to 
ce reje& your ſuit, had not my own folly ren- 

A2. dered 


4e for her own happineſs.” 
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« dered it neceſſary for me to exculpate myſelf 


«© 1n your eyes, and to endeavour to regain your 


good opinion, which I ſeemed to have loſt. 
& Educated in the ſchool of ſincerity, a duplici- 
ce ty of conduct I was a ſtranger to, and knew 


< not how to ſupport. It was the contrivance 


© of a friend, who withed me well: But the 
& conſequences that followed the execution of 
the ſcheme were very terrible to me; and 
even now, though I have revealed the-ſituati- 
«© on at my heart to you, I am thoroughly ſenſible 
% of the impropriety and injuſtice of my pro- 
c ceedings. Tempted by a paſſion which I have 
&« a right to believe ſincere, though very unfor- 
c tunate, you are ready. to forget your rank and 
& ſtation in life, and to throw yourſelf away up- 
« on a poor girl, who has been all her life a de- 
«« pendant, upoff your. father, and has no other 
« fortune or honours to bring you, than an un- 
4 tainted innocence, and ſhe _ 

„And what elſe? thou beloved of my heart! 
© complete the ſentence, and my happineſs.” 

«© And too great a partiality in your favour, 
Nat ſo,” my charming girl: “it cannot be 
10 too great, when it is mutual—when it is re- 
turned.“ | 2 
I proceed to invalidate her ſcruples, to baniſh 
her doubts, and to reconcile her to herſelf; and 
bave the pleaſure of ſucceeding. We part more 
happy and more delighted with each other than 
we meet. Why am I not happy then, you will 
aſk me? I, alas! have fulfilled your prediction! 
Mou told me my ſuſpicious temper would creatẽ 
my miſery ;—it does at this moment \ 


_— 
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_ * Haret lateri lethalis arundo. 


With that apparent ſincerity and innocence, yet, 
has ſhe not confeſſed, that ſhe diſguiſed her ſenti- 
ments ? -Did ſhe not acknowledge that her ſmiles 
were beſtowed on Webſter, to make a trial of 
my affection for her? Is ſhe not a woman? And 
have I not a ſufficient- acquaintance with the ſex 
not to truſt them too far, bout knowing them 
thoroughly? My reaſon ſometimes tells me, that 
I am arguing upon falſe principles: that ſhe, 
charming maid, is truth and honour itſelf; that 
ſhe ated on the beſt, the moſt generous founda- 
tion, But prejudice replies, that ſhe made a 
trial of my paſſion for her, by apparently pre- 
ferring a. rival to me: that I have no ſure 
grounds to go on: that this ma be only a decep- 
tion, as well as the other ſtep {Me took. But af- 
fection, the tenderneſs I really poſſeſs for her, 
came to her aid, and repreſented the trouble and 
uneaſineſs ſhe would be reduced to, ſhould I take 
any ſtep that my wayward, ſtckly fancy ſhould 
ſuggeſt to me, to ſatisfy my idle curioſity. How 
could I bear to ſee her'in pain, or unhappy, for 
whom I would ſacrifice my life, if it would pro- 
cure her pleaſure “ It will be but a tranſitory 
& pain,” ſaid I, © and it will procure her, if ſhe 
„loves me, permanent -happineſs. But her 
„ peace will be deſtroyed, and her reputation 
te blaſted, whether ſhe is criminal or not. Then 
will not make her unhappy, or give her the 
5 ſmalleſt cauſe for trouble, even for a mo- 
ment.“ Theſe reflections have employed my 


* The fatal arrow ſticks in my fide. - . 
A 3 - thoughts 
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thoughts ſince I wrote to you .laſt : they have 
prevented my reſt: continually ruminating on 
my ſituation, I formed this reſolution to devote 
myſelf entirely to the ſtudy of making her bleſ- 
ſed, as far as in my power. I returned from an 
agreeable ride, during which my lovely Harriet 
was the ſole object of my cogitations: returned 
with an heart fraught with love ard' joy, and 
was as impatient to ſee the dear girl, as if I had 
been abſent a twelvemonth from her. Her eyes 
welcomed me home. The gentle bluſh, that 


but juſt increaſed the vermillion of her cheeks, 


hardly viſible to a leſs intereſted eye than mine, 
fully evinced how much rejoiced ſhe was to fee 
me. I was not behind-hand in returning thoſe 
teſtimonies of pleaſure and gratitude, which are 
intelligible to none but lovers. Never did my 

heart feel more ſuſceptible of the tendereſt paſſi- 
ons: never was my boſom filled with more plea- 

ſurable ſenſations: I indulged my fond imagina- 
tion with the proſpe& of ſuch exalted, ſuch re- 
fined bliſs, as ſeldom falls to any body's ſhare. 
How long I might have continued in that de- 
lightful reverie, I know not; but my father pre- 
vented my ſtretching it to any conſiderable 
length, by telling me, he wiſhed to ſpeak to me 
in his library. followed him. „I want to 
* acquaint you with what has happened ſince 
* you have been out, Charles: it is concernin 

* the diſpoſition of part of my family; at leaf 
« what I have made a part of it. You have 


C heard me curſorily mention, that I intended 


5 to provide for Harriet in my will. As her 
« eaſe and independence in life was all my with 
&« and deſign, it is quite indifferent whether I 
cc ſettle her in my life-time, or after my 15 : 

but 


A NOVEL. 7 
ce but I think, as à friend, that I ſhould not re- 
« je&t any good offer that is made for her, eſ- 
e pecially with her own approbation.“ —My 
blood chilled in my veins. ſtammered out 
with a faltering and trembling voice, © No, 
hne : 
« think not,“ ſaid he: “ My neighbour 
4“ Webſter has been here this morning. He 
6 tells me his ſon, who is really a very deſery-- 
e ing young man, is fond of Harriet: that he 
has the greateſt reaſon to ſappoſe it will not be 
e diſagreeable that he ſhould pay his addreſſes to 
cc her: and,” added the old gentleman, the 
&« boy has aſked my conſent. I told him that l 
ec had no objection, if you and the young wo- 
«© man have none, and eſpecially as I have heard 
« you ſay, that you would give your relation a 
& ſuitable fortune. Now, I eame to know what 
& you intended to do for her. I will give the 
lad four hundred a year; and we will — 
e what he ſhall ſettle upon his wife. The eſtate 
* muſt be charged with fortunes for the younger 
c children; and when they are paid off, he ſhall 
4e have all. Now, Charles, what do you think 
of this propoſal ??* ? At e e n 
have no right to judge, Sir. Your- pru- 
te dence and experience, as well as your friend- 
& ſhip for her, will direct you what to do.“ 
knew not yhat to ſay, Simpſon, nor how to 
act. Quick as ſucceeding flaſhes of lightning, 
did thoughts of various natures paſs through my 
brain. Shall I throw myſelf at my father's feet, 
and confeſs that I did love, and am beloved b 
her ? But did he not ſay, that-ſhe approved this 
match? She is a woman: and I am liable to de- 
ception, My father muſt certainly have applied 
| A 4 to 
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e likes him. 
* her ſettled in the neighbourhood, to give me 
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8 = H E TR 1 AL. 
to her before ſhe ſpoke, to me, or he would not 
have cammunicated this matter to me. 

Lon are.” filent 
4 Perbaps Faw may think, 1 am _wronging you, 


« by giving this poor girl a fortune: it is true, 
« it is not proportioned to her merits; but it 


4 will ſerve to make her happy. I intend. to 
« give her eight thouſand pound; that furs 
« was ſaved from my expenses in your minority. 
v6 You will find, at my death, phat my eſtate ia 


7 i. werner, and that I have Ae 
you, f any oh Sour” 
3 "$6; & Hold, ir, I beſeech you, hold; this is 


Je, more than I can bear to hear: 1 have no right 
* to demand an account from you, how you 
te chogſe tojexpploy, your fortune: I do not ex- 
be pe it: and have. received too many favours 
60 already from your hands. If I could oontrive 
50 to perſuade you to-expend j 15 all, Sir, to give 
s yu pleaſure, it would make me happy! 1 
„ yncle's generoſity has provided for me.” -, 

% No, no, Charles, that is nat my — * 
4 But what do yon think of this match? I be- 
*< lieve; Webſter zo be à very god y gung man, 
6 and will make Harriet very happy, if ſhe 
Beſides, I ſhould, be aud, to have 


«© an opportunity of ſeeing her frequently. I 
45 have almoſt as much eſteem for her, as if ſhe 
* was my own daughter. She is a ſweet- tem- 
Fx, 5 pered good girl, and will make any man hap- 

* py: therefore, I think we had better conclude 
What ap you 


*©L:have nothing tofſay, Sir, but that you 
do as you like 4 | 1 
1 


> ry 


and, thoughttul, Charlks. | 


1 
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It was very well, my friend, I could ſay ar y 
thing, and was not inſtantly deprived of my 
ſpeech, as I was almoſt of my reaſon. My fa- 
5 ther ſaw my confuſion, and quitted me. I had 
' HW taken up a book, and was carelefly _— over 
4 | it, in order to conceal my agitation. e had 
nothing more to ſay : and we parted. Glad to 
be left alone to indulge my chagrin and concern, 
I ran to my room; and locking myſelf in, be- 
gan to conſider what I had heard. It was to the 
anger and rage I felt when ſhe had given the 
preference to Webſter, that-I was indebted for 
the diſcovery of ſentiments, which, at this mo- 
ment, I cannot believe to be real. Might ſhe 
not have told me, ſhe only regarded him as a 
friend, in order to elude my ſuſpicions, and pre- 
3 vent the conſequences of my jealouſy being fatal 
to him? She has given Webſter encouragement : 
; he has her approbation. Perhaps it is at her 
= deſire, that his father has made this propoſal, 
I am the dupe of her artifice, and am his ſport ; 
ble laughs at, while he triumphs over me. But I 
3 ought to be aſſured from her own mouth that ſhe 
has directed this application to be made; and 
will learn that from her, before I take any deci» 
FJ five ſtep. Mr. Atkinſon is arrived. My father 
is very much pleaſed with him. I ſhall have 
the vleafure to preſent you to a very worthy ac- 
quaintance when you come to Elwood. Adieu, 


| dear Simpſon, yours, | We” ; 
CHARLEs HORTON. 


Gig D 
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LETTER XXVIL 


To CHARLES HorToN, Eſq. 


| MAN's actions, who has been ſo famous 
as I have been, cannot be concealed from 
the knowledge of the world: therefore I do not 
-wonder at thy being acquainted with my arrival 
in England; nor am I ſurprized at the letter I 
received from thee &. It found me, Charles, at 
the old place, and, entre nous, I am truly re- 
Joiced at my return to England, I acknowledge 
America to be a fine, a very fine, country. It 
is healthy: and there is ſomething worth ſeeing 
in it. But I had rather enjoy one week of fog 
and ſmoke in dear London, with the concomi- 


blue ſerene of any country in the univerſe. I 
am at laſt ordered home: and as I can reconcile 
my duty and my inclination, am fo far very 
happy. The ſhort days of winter ſo luckily ap- 
proaching, with the eternal variety of joys that 
fill the long nights, and make them paſs unheed- 
ed by, are the greateſt pleaſure to me. I, like 
Satan in Prior's Tale, © Love more the freſco of 
* the nights;” and, could I be properly enter- 
tained, ſhould have no objection to taking a trip 
to Greenland, for the ſake of enjoying a fine 


2 The letter alluded to, not containing any thing material to 
the ſtory, is omitted—it contained little more than a copgratula- 
tion on Withers's arrival in England, which Horton had been 
informed of by the public papers, and an enquiry how he went 
on, 2 ; 
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tant pleaſures, than baſk in the ſun, or enjoy the | 
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A NOVEL. IT 
long night undiſturbed by the intruſion of the 
ſun, provided I had agreeable company. You 
may be fure, as ſoon as the day broke, I ſhould 
take my leave, for 1 could never endure a day 
of ſix months, when I think one of as many 
hours too tedious: therefore, as you knew my 
fentiments,' I take your congratulation in very 
good part; and aſſure you, I am: as welf pleaſed- 
to be ordered here, as yeu can to have me. 

+ You propoſe ſome queer queſtions, Charles: 
how ſhall I anſwer for myſelf? I am in waiting: 
here for George Tomkins, and as he is reckoned 
punctual if he comes within two hours of any 
appointment, I have therefore ſo much time to 
ſpare, and will dedicate it to the ſatisfying thy 
eurioſity. Before I was ordered abroad, I had a 
little amour with the daughter of a parſon in the 
town. where Þ was quartered, She was pretty. 
F was amorous,, made fierce love to her, and 
had no great trouble to make her believe that I 
was really fond of her: ſhe thought ſo, and it 
was my deſign not to undeceive her. Having re- 
ceived notice of the regiment's being vn hay 
abroad, before it was univerſally known, I failed 
not to make my charmer acquainted with the cir- 
cumſtance. Diſmal looks, ſtreaming eyes, — 
for I can weep when I liſt, —heart-breaki 

ſighs, all confirmed my ſorrow, and eee 
her diſtreſs. What vows of conſtancy did we 


1 


exchange! and what declarations of mutual af- 


fection paſſed between us! I was ſoon to depart. 
Her love for me was ſuch, that ſhe could not 
think of ſuffering me to leave her. The time of 
our marching approached, and ſhe could not 
conceal her affection. Her father was a check 
upon our tender endearments, and therefore we 


were 
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12 T HE T RT AL. 
Were obliged to have recourſe to ſome other place 


to meet in, where, ve ſhould he unreſtrained, by 


his preſence. She appointed the garden, after 
he was retired to reſt, It was that bleſt feaſon 
of the xear, when the hody, fatigued and op- 
preſſed = the heat of the day, looks towards the 
coolneſs of the night as a happy relief from the 
power of the ſun.--Night, to lovers joys a. friend. 
Always while you live, Charles, chooſe night 

to win a girl's heart; . eſpecially if you imagine 
ſhe has any, even the ante, regard for you. 
The gloom that ſurrounds you prevents your 
perceiving. the confuſion, the ſweet (confuſion, 
that ever attends the acknowledgment of a paſ- 
Hon, equal to that you wiſh ta inſpire. You 
cannot triumph in thoſe bluſhes that ſhe deſires 
to hide from you. You may allo take more li- 
berties under cover of the murky veil that glori- 
dus goddeſs of intrigues, in favour to her vota- 
ries, Caſts around you. The mind ſeems td be 
relaxed: and having no external object to em- 


plo itſelf upon, is totally reſigned to the ſweet 


uſineſz of love. Then every word ſinks,deep 
into the melting fair one's heart; every ſigh 
reaches her ſoul; every embrace adds fire to the. 


fuel of paſſion; and the: woman is ſoon in ys... | 
blaze. You are à ſtranger to. the: effeft of * | 


thame in the dark reign of night: but there are 
ſymptoms enough to diſcover the ſituation of the 
object of your hopes and wiſhes. The trem - 


bling band, the palpitating heart; the belt ddr: 


thered ſigh, are ſufficient tbkens of your:yiRtor 
ty, and her 8 to reſiſt your purſuit of it 
to the utmoſt. ight! I adore thee, And 
Gncg,that. propitious hour in which I was blefs 

9 Pith Maria's charms, am mare — 
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ANO VEU. 15 
thy ſecret influence. I need not tell thee, 
Charles, that I found the fond believing love 
fair ane, all that I wiſhed her. The fatal ſtep 
for her was already taken: and I had no diffi- 
culty to perſuade her to accom me to Ame 
rica. I had little paſſion for the Squas, having 
received no very enticing deſeription of them; 
and thought I might as well take a lovely coun- 
trywoman of mine along with me.” The oppor- 
tunity was favourable. One of her brothers was 
at college; the other, a mere ſtripling, way 
ſomewhere or another out of the way, Her fa- 
ther went to officiate for another parſon at a di- 
ſtant church, and would not be home that night. 
Her way was unobſtructed, and together we 
went. i introduced her into the corps, as my 
wife: and indeed have had no cauſe to complain 
of her conduct ſince ever ſhe lived with me. I 


ſhould have married: her, it the caſh had not 


been wanting: but ſhe: had no fortune, and I 
had nothing but my commiſhon, and ſo we were 
obliged, by -prudential motives, to remai as we 
were. During all the time we: were abroad, ſhe 
ws received, in every funny; n, Mg. Wi- 
thers ; and the ladies on the continent very! 


ind: but every thing paſſed off very well. 
Maria was prudent, and I was ſafe. For I 
ſhould have been in a bad fituation, were it 
known that I introduced a miſtreſs for a wife. 


have been in England not more than a month, 


and yet have found the bad conſequences arifing 
from my acknowledging her as ſuch. So ſign 

a defeat, Charles, no poor hero ever met with. 
Theſe women] what intelligence they keep up 
with one another. There is no * of 


4 87 1 0 | any 


- aefripulous, you muſt know, in matters of that 
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any undertaking that a woman has a mind to 
ſpoil. I lodged Maria ſafe in London on my 


arrival in England, and peſted down to Bath. 


I. had more cauſes than one for going there. I 
was in debt to my agent; liked the place and: 
the company I ſhould meet there; and had a- 


chance of retrieving my circumſtances by a luc-- 


ky ſtroke at play, or by ſome old dowager's: 
taking a fancy to my pretty perſon, and be- 
ſtowing a few thouſands on me for the pleaſure: 
of looking at me ſometimes—for that is all ſhe- 
ſhould have had of me. I loſt at play: but 
was ſucceſsful with a young lady, who had a 
good fortune in her own diſpoſal. My aſſiduity 
inclined her to imagine I was fond of her, 
though ſhe had no other recommendation than 
her money: that was enough for me, for that 
was all I wanted. Never was any affair in a 
better train than this. I danced with and gal- 
lanted her in public, was eſteemed and well re - 
ceived by her in private, and by ſome means 
or other, ſecured the caſting vote of an aunt 
who was along with her. I was preſſing: and 
the lady was every day giving me leſs occaſion 
to be ſo. I was rejoicing in the ſucceſs of my 


ſchemes, and glory was riſing faſt upon me; 


when, one unlucky day, 
May that returning day be ever night! 


8 54 

J went, as uſual, to ſee her. I don't know 
how it was, but I had a foreboding of ſome- 
thing, I knew not;:what: and when I ſaw her 
looks, and the manner ſhe received me in, my 
apprehenſions encreaſed. Fond and reſpeRtul, 
as. uſual, I addreſſed her with the moſt tender 
| inquiries 
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inquiries after her health; told her I had been 
at the pump-room in queſt of her; and was ve- 

ry unhappy at not ſeeing here there. Her an- 
Ger was ſhort and cool. I was ſhocked. © The 


devil owes me a grudge,” Db I, © and 


* he thinks fit to pay me now.“ complained 
of the alteration of her looks and manner, in as 


gentle a ſtrain as I poſſibly could. 


© Pray,” ſaid ſhe, © Captain Withers, have 
not you been lately at in America?“ 

© I have, Madam.” . 

© Did you know Mr. Bowden's family?” 

„Very well. A moſt agreeable family, that. 
& T am much indebted to for the many civili- 
& ties they ſnewed me. He has two charming 
daughters, whom I was very intimate with.“ 

*« I am glad to hear that you are fo well 
& known to them, Emily, the elder, is a very, 
&« particular friend of mine. I ſuppoſe you will 
2 be lad to ſee her; for ſhe is in England, and 
« at Bath ; and I expect her here every minute.” 
A rapping at the door interrupted her.—“ And 
here ſhe is.” | 

She looked in my face very a'tentively during 
this ſpeech; and I fancy I gaze.her cauſe to 


think, by certain changes in my countenance, 


which for the blood of me I could not avoid, 
that ſomething was rotten in the flate of Denmark. 
In truth, all I was employed in conſidering was, 
how to make my eſcape with any decency. 
The inſtant ſhe aſked Me about Emily Bowden, 
and told me ſhe was in Bath, I concluded that 
I was blown; for I had introduced Maria into 
Mrs. Bowden's family as my wife: and ſhould I 
ſee her, and confeſs that it was not my wife 
whom I had introduced to her, I ſhould be re- 
duced 


} 


1 
be 


duced to a very diſagreeahle dilemma, I had 
not time to conſider long. A If>ht foot tri ped 
up ſtairs; and the opening door e mi- 
ly Bowden. A flight ſalute paſſed between the 
ladies; and turning to me, who, with my hat 
in my hand, was preparing to march off as faſt 
as I could, Emily aſked, how I did, and how 
Mrs. Withers id, Upon my ſoul, I did not ſtaß 
to anfwer the queſtion ; for I thought that by de- 
camping, whatever deſire of revenge the women 
might have, for their own ſakes they would keep 
themſelves quiet, and make no noiſe; and there- 
fore determined: to go off without beat of drum., 
If I was unlucky there, ſucceſs might attend me 
elſewhere : ſo by the time I had got my things 
ready, a poſt-chaiſe was at the door, and I jet 
off for this metropolis, which, like charity, hides 
many a multitude of fins. I am now truly upon 
the town; but fancy that it is more tired of me, 
than I amr of it. The pleaſures of London to a 
poor man, are like a girl that one cannot get at, 
for want of a ſufficient pecuniary recommendati- 
on. [I with I had ſomething to do, to get cleanly 
away from it; for I cannot be eaſy, and fee 
others enjoy more of it than myfelf. Here 
comes Tomkins. He is in a hurry, now he has 
ſtayed a good hour and half beyond his appoint- 
ed time: he deſires compliments to you. Let 
me hear from you, Charles; and, be affured 1 
am, as much as ever, 4 

Yours ſincerely, 


Taro, WiTtHERS: 
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To Captain WIr HRS. 


RECEIVED yours; and am glad, at this 
juncture, you are diſengaged; as I can, with- 
out injuring your friendſhip, ſerve you and my- 
ſelf at the A time. I have a part for you to 
act, my dear Tom, that will require your utmoſt 
{kill to ſupport. You muſt relinquiſh the uſe of 
your ſenſes; at leaſt, you muſt not — them. 
The enclofed bill will enable you to leave London 
with credit, and bring you to Elwood. V ou muſt 
have a ſervant that can have no opportunity of 
knowing you; and, to him, aſſume the name of 
Medlicott : then haſten hither. In two days, at 

fartheſt, after the receipt of this, I ſhall expect to 
ſee u. Under this name I have deſired you to 
make uſe of, I ſhall introduce you to my father, 
and alſo make you known to the lovelieſt woman 
that thou haſt ever ſeen; but, as thou valueſt 
a deareſt ſafety, or my regard, let not thy eyes 
tell her what effect her preſence may have on 
you; neither let your tongue flatter her. And as 
the ſituation that I propoſe you ſhall be placed in, 
will give you the moſt favourable opportunities of 
ſaying, what I know every handſome fellow 
-Prides himſelf upon ſaying to a fine woman; yet 
you mult avoid every circumſtance of that kind. 
tell you more: She is as chaſte and pure as the 
ſnow before it yet falls to the earth. When I 
ſhall ſee you, which I truſt will be in the time 

| 5 | herein 
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herein limited, I will explain my ſentiments and 
deſign more fully to you; and then ſhall demand 
a moſt punctual and unerring compliance with 
every thing I ſhall require of thee. I have con- 
ſidered poor Maria's ſituation in the ſupply 1 
have ſent you. If ſhe has behaved-well to you, 
why don't you make her the real Mrs. Withers, 
as ſhe has been ſo long acting a fictitious cha- 
racter with ſuch propriety ? We will talk about 
that wizen I ſee you. Adieu till then. 


Yours, 


Caaritts HokTONs 


LE T- 
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5 | To Miſs WEBSTER. 

18, | 

la- | | 

mt | F the forfeiture of truth and fincerity is or 
f | can be attended with ſuch misfortunes, and fo 


many troubles, in ſo ſmall, and, I had almoſt 
ſaid, trivial an affair as mine, what is the con- 
ſequence of the violation cf them in matters of 
greater moment? But is the welfare and happi- 
ness of my life a trivial concern, my dear Lucy? 
No ls the infereſt of my heart, and the pleaſure of 
my future days, of fo little conſequence? I find 
they are not, by my being ſo troubled in behold» 
ing the clouds that have obſcured the bright proſ- 
pect that was beginning to riſe upon me. Let 
me only tell you how I am ſituated, Lucy, and 
how I ſuffer for my pretended encouragement of 
your brother. I had obſerved, for a day or two, 
a great alteration in Mr. Horton's behaviour to 
me: cool, diſtant, reſerved, and affectedly po- 
IF lite, he ſeemed to conceal ſomething his heart 
was full of, and did not enter into the little plea- 
ſures that were prepared for the company that 
remained here during that time. Affected by 
the change in his behaviour, and ignorant of the 
cauſe of it, having no opportunity of aſł ing him 
Te the meaning of it, I was incapable of enjoying 
any ſatisfaction. Yefterday we were left alone, 
and I began to wiſh for an explanation of his 
behaviour to me : but Sir Thomas ſaved him the 
trouble. I was fitting alone in the parlour when 

he came into it, t 


& I have 
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* I have been deſirous of ſpeaking to you, 
« my dear Harriet,” ſaid he: but the viſit of 
* our friends rendered it impoſſible to ſpeak to 
you in private. Your welfare has ever been 
very dear to me; and I would do every thing 
“% to make you happy. Can I do it with a grea- 
ce ter proſpect of ſucceſs, than ſettling you well 
“ in the world with a good huſband ? Tell me, 
% Harriet, what would you think of a good huſ- 
. | 

I have never turned my thoughts that way, 
W 1 

«« Be ingenuous, my dear child: if your heart 
* has conceived a partiality for any worthy man 
* who. can make you happy, let me know it. 1 
t aſſure you, I wilt remove every impediment 
& that ſtands in the way between you and felici- 
ze ty: open your heart to me.“ | 
What an invitation this was! My throbbin 
heart was on my lips, and I was almoſt — 
to acquaint the worthy friend of my youth with 
the intereſts of my heart: but modeſty and ſhame 
tied up my tongue, and reſtrained my ſpeech. I 
remained ſilent. | | | 

&« If it. was to one of your own ſex, Harriet, 
c you would make no ſcruple of revealing the | 
& fecret of your inclinations: I will therefore 
et venture to propoſe to you, if you will give 
& me leave.” 

I bowed aſſent. 

There is a very worthy young man, whom 
e your good qualities have captivated, in this 
& neighbourhood, and whom I fhould be very 
« glad to have you united to: he is one too, 
ee that I have obſerved you regard with no un- 
* favourable eye.“ | x 


. Sir 
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« J, Sir, regard any man!” | 
* Yes, my dear; and he is ſenſible of it.” 
F remained aftoniſhed, 1 | 
« You need not be aſhamed, Harriet. Mr. 
&« Webſter is very deſerving your notice. His 
« father was here a few days ago, and made 
« propoſals to me, which I cannot help approv- 
<« ing: he likes you for a daughter extremely 
cc well; and, as his ſon has aſſured him that he 
« js far from being diſagreeable to you, and has 
ce the greateſt realon to imagine, from your be- 
4 haviour, that his ſuit would be well received, 
c he has my conſent, as far as I can have any 
% power, to win your heart; and I have taken 
4 care that your fortune ſhall ſecure you reſpe& 
© from the family you are going into, and ſhall 
« procure you a proper ſettlement. That ſhall 
e be my buſineſs.” Fe 
I could bear no longer, unmoved, theſe mark 
theſe unmerited marks, of his goodneſs. I funk 
on my knees beſide him, and bathed his hand, 
while I Kiſſed it, with my tears. | 
Vou are too good, Sir; you overwhelm me 
* with your bounty.“ 1 
*- Not more than you deſerve, child,” ſaid he, 
raiſing me up. I have acquainted Charles 
with this, advantageous propoſal ; and as it 
«© meets your approbation, he is much pleaſed 
« with the agreeable profpe& you have of being 
% happy. with the man you love.“ 
I in vain endeavoured to interrupt him. 
I will hear no more thanks or acknowledg- 
* ments from you now, but will ſpeak to you 
„when you are more compoſed.“ | | 
He departed abruptly from me, and left me 
aſtoniſhed and confounded. I determined to ſee 
p 4 — 2 bs 54 * / 14. — him 
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him ſoon, and explain my ſentiments to him 
concerning your brother ; but had ſcarce formed 
the reſolution, when Sir Humphry Honiton, his 
ſon and daughter and ſiſter, came to ſee Sir Tho- 
mas. Neither the boiſterous mirth of the knight, 
nor the aukward imitations of his booby ſon, who 
. conſiders his father as the greateſt man in the 
world, nor the affected and abſurd attempts of | 
Miſs Honiton and her niece Priſcilla at wit and 
politeneſs, could raiſe my ſpirits. Mr. Horton, | 
when he returned home in the evening, was ſur- | 
priſed to ſee company: he appeared much cha- 
grined, and juſt as uſual to me. He ſnatched, | 
however, an opportunity of whiſpering me, with | 
a tone of voice and a ſigh that beſpoke his an- 
iſh, that I had no occaſion to conceal my af- | 
fection for Mr. Webſter under the veil of a re- 
gard to him. I was too miſerable before,” 
added he, © to want this addition to my unhap- | 
© pineſs: you have my good wiſhes, Harriet.” 
T was about to have made him a reply, when we 
were interrupted by Sir Humphry laughing at | 
Tome clever thing his ſon had ſaid, which it ſeems, | 
however, -had ſavoured ſomewhat of indelicacy, 
and for which his aunt and ſiſter were reproving | 
him very ſeverely. I wiſhed them at home with 
all my heart. I would have undeceived Mr. 
Horton, if I could have ſpoke to him. Han 
theſe people for making this unſeaſonable viſit 
To endure the pain I do, and, if he loves me, 
he muſt alſo do, for even an hour, is a torment- 
ing reflection. As I dare not write to him, I 
can't otherwiſe explain my conduct to him: he 
muſt imagine me the moſt deceitful of women. 
How I muſt ſuffer in his opinion, ſince I cannot 
unravel this myſtery, and eſpecially as his —_ 
to 
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told me that this match was propoſed with my 
approbation. It is paſt one o'clock; and I am 
ſo weary with the occurrences of this day, that I 
wiſh to go to bed, though I cannot ſleep. The 
time that is aſſigned me for reſt, I employ, part- 
ly, in writing to you. We are not ſo regular 
now ſince this viſit as we uſed to be; for Sir 
Humphry likes his bottle after ſupper, and his 
ſiſter cards to a great degree: ſo we ſeldom retire 
till paſt twelve. May this viſit be ſoon at an 
end. Farewel, Lucy. 1 doubt whether you 
can read what is here written, My eyes are al- 
moſt cloſed, but T will keep them open to aſſure 
you J am, 


Yours affectionately, 


HaxRIET NICOLLS. 


LE T- 
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LOOLETTER XXX. 
N 1 8 275 | 


To the Same. 


arrival of a captain Medlicott, an intimate of 
Mr. Horton. A very agreeable man indeed, 
and poſſeſſed of. much humour. He adapts him- 


Ju alittle relieved, my dear friend, by the 
M 


ſelf to the genius and capacities of our viſitants 
in a moſt extraordinary manner; and their only 


contention is, who ſhall have the greater ſhare 
of his company. He has taken off their atten- 
tion from me, and T have now the comfortable 
privilege. of being miſerable unnoticed : he, 


who is all ſpirits, prevents thoſe intolerable queſ- 


tions being aſked a perſon who is actually de- 
preſſed, which only ſerve, in reality, to make 
one worſe. Such as—** You are low ſpirited 
«© Miſs—a'n't you well? What's the matter? 
—And many others equally important, that they 
are well convinced will never be anſwered. 


Captain Medlicott ſaves me from theſe tireſome 


interrogations : he amuſes them all ſo much, that 
they are very indifferent whether Tam pleaſed or 
no. He humours the knight, and laughs both 
with him and at him: praiſes the ſon, which the 


father takes as an indirect compliment to him- 


ſelf: he flatters the aunt for her judgment and 


knowledge, and commends the niece for her 
manners and politeneſs: he is all in all with 


i 8 cery- one of them. Mr. Horton laughs very 


heartily to ſee his friend ſuit himſelf ſo exactly 
; N to 
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to all their taſtes and diſpoſitions. But is not 
there, my Lucy, a. meanneſs in a. man's thus 
rendering himſelf ſubſervient to the whims and 
caprices of others, for the poor ſatisfaQtion of 
obtaining praiſe from ſuch people? for you muſt 
know, that they are laviſh in his praiſe, and ex- 
travagantly fond of him. Mr. Horton deſpiſes 
them for aſſuming characters they are unable 
to ſupport. His ingenuous , temper, in con- 
temning their follies, would induce them to look 
at home, and act in their proper ſphere: cap- 
tain Medlicott, by indulging their vanity, and 
concealing or commending their foibles, only holds 
them up as objects of ridicule to the more ſenſi- 
ble part of the world, who will, undoubtedly, 
enjoy a joke wherever they can meet it. I like 
Mr. Horton's ſincerity, though it has the appear- 
ance of a diſagreeable bluntneſs,' better than the 
captain's politeneſs, which has only in view his 
own amuſement, and that of thoſe who are cle u- 
ſighted enough to perceive his drift. Let them, 
therefore, be pleaſed one with another : he pro- 
cures me a temporary eaſe, and I am obliged to 
him. But I cannot get an opportunity of ſpeak- 
ing to Mr. Horton : He ſeems to ſhun me, though 
his looks and his behaviour ſhew, that ſomething 
has affected him greatly, and which he has not 
been able to ſhake off, What can it be, but 
this pretended conſent and approbation to re- 
ceive your brother's addreſſes ? He was here laſt 
night. Sure he might have obſerved with what 
caution I ſhunned him, and how coolly I ſpoke 
to him. Horton pierced him through with his 
eyes, and endeavoured to ſearch his foul. He 
watched us with the cloſeſt attention, and was 
obſervant of us only ; though there were many 

Vor. II. 2. other 
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il 60 other objects that would, at any other time, 

f have attracted his notice. I was much embar- 

raſſed in my behaviour, and knew not what ſtep 
to take. The eyes of Mr. Horton checked and 
-awed me. I intended to have put an end to 
your brother's hopes; but was fearful, ſhould . 
Mr. Horton ſee us engaged in cloſe converſa- 
tion, he would imagine, though I ſhould. tell 
him our ſubject, that I miſrepreſented matters 
to him. There's no ſuch thing as enjoying any | 
liberty or pleaſure ' where theſe people are. I am 
' Interrupted. A walk is propoſed; and it would 
be good for nothing, if Miſs Harriet was not one 
of the company. Impertinent creatures! Soli- | 
tude is, at preſent, inanitely more pleaſing to 


Saw | 


HARRIET NicoLts, | 


LET 


— 


E I- 


fellow he was formerly: no creature can 


altered. He is thoughtful, moping, and fond of 
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LETTER XXXL 


ne IP Captain To MkIxs. 


f ** N DON is a charming place, when one 


4 can enjoy its pleaſures; but when they are 
uncomeatable, there is not a more melancholy 
ſpot in the world. The country then is a thou- 


ſand times more agreeable, where every pleaſure 
you can enjoy there is ꝓrepared for you, and 


where you have only to be pleaſed with the en- 


© deavours of others, to make the time paſs as 
agreeably as poſſible. Elwood is a moſt delight- 


ful place; and, though in the decline of the 
year, there are a thouſand beautiful ſcenes: the 
houſe is a noble one. The gardens are laid out 
with great taſte, and very extenſive: there is a 
very fn park too, well ſtocked: the country 
around has plenty of game. I left Londgy.in 


high ſpirits, and was pleaſed with every thing 
that came in my way: but the agreeable people 
| inhabiting the houſe, beat the pretty things on 
the outſice all to nothing. The old gentleman is 


a moſt agreeable, polite, ſenſible man: He ſeems 
maſter of the — only for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing his viſitors more welcome, and better ſatis- 
fed with their ſituations. He has a ſiſter that 
performs the office of miſtreſs of the ceremonies: 
a mighty good ſort. of woman to all appearance; 
but ſhe is old, and conſequently not an object 
worthy of my notice. Charles you are well ac- 
quainted with; but he is not the ſame ſprightly 

more 


ſolitude : however, that he can't indulge himſelf 
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in here juſt at preſent. The cauſe of this change 
in him is not difficult to be found out. It is—O 
George, it is— the lovelieſt girl I ever ſaw: I 
would deſcribe her if I could; but am afraid of 
looking at her too much, leſt I ſhould tranſgreſs 


Charles's orders, and, in making uſe of my fen- 


ſes, tell her ſuch a tale with my eyes, that would 
ſufficiently prove the power of her charms: the 
are tranſcendent. But it is not lawful to ſpe 


of her in ſuch a manner as to do juſtice to her 
perfections. She ſings too, George, and plays 


like an angel. ee 

To touch her's heaven But, to enjoy her 
Oh! How the devil ſhe came by all theſe quali- 
fications I can't conceive, - nor did we ever hear 
Charles ſpeak of ſuch an enchanting female in 
his family; ſo that when ſhe was introduced to 


me I was ſtruck all in a heap, though I had 
been forewarned of ſomething extraordinary. Sir 
Thomas is amazingly fond of her, and treats her 
like a daughter; I'll ſay no more about her, 


for my brain is almoſt turned with thinking of 
her. H pily for me, there are other objects 
here that call off my attention from her charms; 
and though they can't baniſh her idea, they 
amuſe me, and prevent my thinking of her ſo 
much, and fo often, as I otherwiſe ſhould. They 
are viſitors ; and like Miſs Harriet Nicolls—that's 
the lovely maid's name, George, —almoſt beggar 
deſcription. They conſiſt of four perſonages, 


Sir Humphry Honiton, his ſon and daughter, and 


his ſiſter A maid—if you'll believe her; but, 
ſhould ſhe be called an old maid, it would not be 
far from the truth. 'To begin with the maſculine 
gender, as it has the pre-eminence ; being, as 
the honeſt Mr. Lilly informs me in his grammar, 

more 
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more worthy than the feminine. Sir Humphry, 
who, like Jack Falſtaff, is all guts and midriff, 


| js poſſeſſed of a fine eſtate at ſome diſtance from 


Elwood; and, where he paſſes moſt of his time; 
is a country wit z unacquainted with either men, 
manners, or books; yet has a great opinion of 
himſelf, and very little of thoſe who do not pay 
a proper deference to him. Any attempt to 
leflen his imaginary GY he takes very 
heinouſly, and ſeldom forgives the offender. 
Convinced that his knowledge is full ſufficient for 
his ſtate in life, and that to be overburdened 
with learning is a great misfortune, and the time 
ſpent in acquiring it all thrown away, he is fully 
determined not to breed up his ſon in ſuch a road 
as may induce him, in future time, ſhould they 
chance to meet, to throw him out of the ſaddle 
into the dirt : in plain Engliſh, if his ſon ſhould 
acquire more ſenſe than the father, he would, 
on ſome occaſions, be apt to contradi& the 
knight, whoſe violence of temper, and prepoſ- 
ſeſhon in his own favour, would bear no ſuch 
thing, and inteſtine wars would inevitably enſue: 
but Jack admires his father more than any body 
elſe; and they are, at this moment, the beſt 
friends in the world: for the fon is the echo of 
his father. —Mifs Priſcilla his daughter, who is 
named after her aunt, under whoſe tuition ſhe 
has been all her life, as her mother died very 
ſoon after ſhe was born, 1s a fine plump girl a- 
bout eighteen, with roſy cheeks and = A nl 
hair ; by no means a bad piece: but oh! how 
widely different from the fair Harriet! With all 
this appearance of the moſt perfect health, poor 
Priſcilla, copying her aunt, is a complete vale- 
tudinarian. The two ladies are dying for hours 

B 3 together, 
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together, while ſalts, eau de luce, and a thou- - 


ſand different things are applied in vain. The 
conſequence of their delicacy, ſo affected and ſo 
over acted, is, that the knight and his ſon are 
eternally rally ing them, as they term it.—Ano- 
ther perſon would not unjuſtly ſtile it abuſe: 
On the contrary, the females recriminate, by re- 
proving the uncouth mortals for their beaſtly 
jokes. This party affords me ſufficient amuſe- 
ment: for I have more reaſons than one to attach 


myſelf to this family. Know then, that Miſs 
Priſcilla has about nine or ten thouſand pounds, 
in her own diſpoſal. Is this not a prize worth. 


looking after ? My affairs are damnably derange; 


a ſum of money like this would ſocn ſet me up, 
in the world again, and not only make a man of , 
me for the preſent, but enable me to purchaſe a, 
majority. The fair ,nymph does not look on me 
with unfavourable eyes; and when my imagina- 
tion is heated with beholding Miſs Nicolls, if an 
opportunity offers to ſpeak to my Dulcinea,: 
which is not often, as her aunt ſeldom ſtirs from 
her, I tell her all thoſe fond things that the looks 
of tie other have inſpired me with; this is not 
unacceptable. I have got the aunt of my ſide. 
too, by ſome means or other—honeſt you may 


{wear for it: a little decent flattery, or ſo. She 


is a judge of polite learning, as ſhe thinks. Is | 


there any harm in my ſwearing it? I devote my 
time to the quadrille table along with her and 
her niece, who are both paſſionately fond of 


cards. This is interpreted into a great compli- 


ment by them; for the other gentlemen amuſe 


themſelves generally in another manner. S0 


ſhould I, were there not more intereſting views 


in attending a pool. Charles, young H alen, | 
a | «| an |; 
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and I, go a ſnooting frequently. We are ſworn 
brothers. He has revealed ſeveral of his ſecrets 
to me Never ſaw an officer that was half fo 
« good natured afore - they are ſo proud and fo 
ce — that they wa'n't ſpeak to a body - and 
ce father fays, that we pays them for all that, 
and puts ſuch good cloaths on their backs.“ It 
was all true. Then he is enamoured of Harriet. 
«© Wounds,” ſays he, licking his lips, “ ſhe's a 
« dainty wench: but Pse afeared ſhe won't like 
cc me, tho? I don't think that maſter Horton 
te there's fond o her -- for he never ſpeaks a word 
&© to her: but whenever I gets her by herſelf, I 
& kiſſes her till her ears crack again.” 

% Aye—does ſhe ſuffer you?“ 

&© How can ſhe help it? I holds her faſt, and 
« when ſhe cries out I lets her go: but I aſſure 
«© you, Captain, I am deeply in love with her, 
« and I told her fo, butſhe does not mind what 
„ . f 5 

It is in vain to attempt relating his converſa- 
tion particularly; for I hear ſo much, and mind 
ſo little of what he ſays, that you may chance to 
come at the marrow only of what he tells me. 
This converſation happens when we are in the 
field, and Charles links away from us. The 
young ſquire then opens his heart. He ſhall be 
ſerviceable to me yet. I could not help, for the 
blood of me, telling poor Charles what a dread- 
ful rival he has. ON 

*© That fool is not to be feared,” ſaid he: 
„ but I will puniſh him, when I am at leiſure, 
& for even thinking of ſuch perfection.“ 

Upon my ſoul, George, never was any body 
more ſmitten, or deeply in for it, than Horton. 
The change on his countenance, the moment 
B 4 | he 
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he ſees her, plainly evinces. the joy the ſight 
of her gives him. His eyes ſhoot flames. You 
know he is a very fine fellow. His paſſion adds 
grace both to his perſon and face: and his ſenti- 
ments are ſpoken in his countenance. The folks 
here · either do not, or pretend they do not fee, 
what is very viſible to me. And Miſs Nicolls is 
ſo extremely reſerved, and guards her actions in 
ſuch a manner, that there is no ſuſpicion of 
her being touched alſo: but I know more than 
all- that. Her ſweet boſom heaves not fo violently 
for nothing whenever Charles appears: her charm- 


ing face has ſome other cauſe for being covered 


with a beauteous bluſh, whenever he ſpeaks to 
her, than mere modeſty and baſhfulnels. No — 
nc—there is more in it than all that comes to. 


Here they are, juſt come from church. I took 


that ortunity of writing to you. _ Young 
— — me to go with him I told him 
I had letters to write, | ; 
„ Aye, to your ſweet-heart in London, be'n't 
« they now? I:told you my ſweet-heart, you 
“ ſhould tell me of yours.“ 

“ Sol will, at ſome time or another: will you 
help me to get at her? 

« I will, by goſh.” | 

Away he went: he will be up with me di- 
realy; ſo, in my own defence, I muſt conclude, 
your's, 2 


T. WITHERS. 
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a NOVEL. 
LETTER XXXI.L 
To the Same, 


KNOW not for what purpoſe I was brought 
down here: and it is quite immaterial to me 
what it is, or will be. All that I deſire is, not 
to quit this place ſoon, for it is very agreeabley; 
and the ſchemes J have in agitation, require to 
arrive to greater maturity. Afterwards they 
will ripen of themſelves. I increaſe in favour 


with the knight and his family. Sir Thomas and 


bis family are too good, and too ſenſible, for me 
to make any thing of: therefore, Sir Humphry 
for my money. He delights in talking politics, 
eſpecially when he is halt-ſeas over, which he 

nerally is in leſs than an hour after dinner. 
Vir Thomas, whe is more temperate, and con- 
ſequently more ſober, refuſes to take a part in 
the diſpute. The girls go off, but Mrs. Allen, 
and Mrs. Honiton, who is the bitter and merci» 
leſs opponent of her brother, generally ſtay; The 
father and ſon fide her. The lady has me 
for her ally. The knight is puſhed ſometimes 
ſo very doſe, that he is almoſt obliged to hold 
his tongue, not to on himſelf vanquiſhed in 
argument—that would be the moſt mortifying 
circumſtance in the world. Then he addreſſes 
Mme: dif #81 35513 £3 : 2 . 
Od rot' una fly bitch: now a thinks as I 
« do, and if he'ad W ſpeak he'ad made 

Db 36 333 : b 
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cc it all plain againſt you, Pris. But you officers 


« generally fide with the court, and the petti- | 


. r 

f muſt always carry reaſon with me, Sir 
- & Humphry: you would not have me ſpeak 
«& againſt my conſcience ?? _ 

„ There again; there again now,” adds the 
knight; „if you had either the one or the other, 
« a body wow'dr't be angry: but you know 
c yes, you know in your heart, that there 1! 
« neither for you: I ſhall be finely hoped up 
« too, when I get home with Pris there and her 
cc notions, ever ſince you've taken her part. 
&« Zounds, I ſhall be weary of my life.” 

6 This is the way, captain,” rejoins the lady, 
cc that my brother ſerves me. I know more of 
« the world, and of every thing, than he does, 
c and he is ſenſible” of it: but he is ſo obſti- 
6 'nate:” | (IEF TNT ' $2 | 
It's falſe, it's damn'd falſe,” quoth the knight, 
ſputtering with rage; I'm not ſenſible, nor Pm 
« not obſtinate: but becauſe you've liv'd in Lon- 
« don with my fooliſh aunt, nobody can know 
& ſo much as you? Tf 

The poor lady, whoſe paſſion: puts her deli- 
cacy to flight, generally retorts on her brother; 
and I hand her out of the room, as “ the. bruta- 
« lity of her brother,” the ſays, © entirely over- 
« comes the pacific philoſophy of her temper.” 
I am appealed to for the propriety of her argu- 
ments“ they are moſt convincing, madam?” 
- Notwithſtanding I have oppoſed Sir Humphry 
in theſe political conteſts, yet he is ſo well recon- 
ciled to me over a bottle, that he has given me 
a very preſſing invitation to go and ſpend ſome 
time with him at his ſeat. I his is not to be) re- 
Fuftd ; and when it ig proper, ſhall be A” 

' Rn 


— 
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In the mean time, the gentle Priſcilla liſtens 
with patience and pleaſure to the amorous tale. 
Never accuſtomed in her life to have a will of 
her own, ſhe does not know what to do. She 
ſhall not want inſtruction. Beſides, the plea- 
fure that ſhe will have in keeping a ſecret front 
her father and aunt, eſpecially where a lover's 
concerned, will be worth all the reſt of it. If 
the «devil ſtands neuter, I think I ſhall have a 
much better chance or — than at 'Bath : 
for 


Thus far my rn nee have been 
crown'd. 


Poor Jack Honiton: was lugged into a ſcrape 
eſterday by my aſſiſtance, though he does not 
— to whom he is indebted. Charles was out 
of the way ſome where or other, and Harriet 
had juſt gone into the parlour alone. My young 
{quire immediately followed her: Now for a 
« kiſs,” ſaid he, ? mum” —elapping his fingers 
Ggnificantly to his noſe. I nodded approbation ; 
but turning myſelf about, perceived Mrs. Ho- 
niton and. Priſcilla at my back. Jack had not 
ſhut the parlour door ſo chats as he ought to have 
done; and Mrs. Honiton, going towards it, 
ſtopped to take notice of ſomething in the gar- 
den. Priſcilla's hand was in mine behind her 
aunt's back, a very willing priſoner. Short time 
had we to lock about us, when we haves Mifs 
Nicolls's voice: | 
Mr. Honiton, [ beg for God's ſake you will 
« deſiſt I will not be treated ſo.” 
In ruſned thé aunt, and found the loyely gi 
in the paws of the bear, who was — 
to 
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to force a kiſs from her. Her beauty was 
heightened by the ſtruggle ſhe had with her 
antagoniſt; who looked as fooliſh, and as much 
diſappointed, as you pleaſe. Priſcilla ran to 
help Miſs Nicolls adjuſt herſelf. The aunt funk 
- down lifeleſs in a chair, in a fit of ſurprize and 
vexation. Salts ſoon reſtored her. She was not 
ſo bad as ſhe pretended. —** Gracious heaven, 
ſaid ſhe, recovering herſelf, and ſitting upright, 
but ſpeaking with a faint and languid accent, 
« Did I ever expect to ſee my nephew behave 
« in ſuch a manner! Did J ever think to ſee the 
« heir of the family of the Honitons comport 
* himſelf thus, to the diſgrace of us all. I 
« ſhould rather imagine it was one of your 
** hounds that had attacked the lady, and going 
<< to devour her open-mouthed, than a young 
«« gentleman of family, fortune, and faſhion, 
<« 1ntreating a favour from a young lady, that 
* ſhould be demanded on his knees in the moſt 
„ ſupplicating and humble attitude. Oh! my 
+ dear Miſs Nicolls, impute not my nephew's 
crime to me, but to the —.” | 

% Zounds,” quoth the ſquire, who by this 
time had found the uſe of his tongue, What 
«© crime have I been guilty of? I han't ſtole any 
thing, have I? and if I did want to kiſs Miſs 
“ Harriet here, what hurt in that? I ſuppoſe 
you loved kiſſing when you was young.” 

*« Who l, I love kiſſing, replied his aunt, 
% whoſe, delicacy. gave way to rage; What 
« would you inſinuate, you vile ungracious 
c boy? but Pl] not be inſulted in this manner. 
“ Crime! were you not guilty of making an af- 
ſault upon the perſon of Miſs Nicolls?::1 =_ 
nt eb, HR THT l 2 ita 2% +2 e 


r 


to the door, which 


e ſhe could puniſh you ſeverely for it: I would 


« join her to proſecute you.” Pls 

i Why, ſure you don't think I was > going to 
« raviſh the young lady: Was I, Miſs Harriet?” 

The bluſhing Harriet, to pacify the enraged 
aunt, declared, She believed his intention was 
« to kiſs her; but that ſhe did not 5 

© There now; I told you that ſhe liked kiſ- 
c ſing, and ſo do = I,” ſaid he, haſtening 

had taken poſſeſſion of: for 
he knew and dreaded the impending ſtorm, and 
was willing to avoid it. | | 

“ Do let me out, captain; do, for the love of. 
& God, for aunt and ſiſter will both fall on me 
& now.” 

« You muſt not avoid the reproofs of the la- 
& dies, Mr. Honiton.” 

He had predicted very truly: for the aunt and 
ſiſter were beginning to open on him; and ] pre- 
vented his getting out, by ſtanding with my back 
to the door, when, on a ſudden, I found my- 
ſelf propelled with very great violence. In my 
progreſſion I ſtruck full againſt him, and drove 
him ſome paces backwards. Unfortunately, a 
favourite lap-dog of his aunt's happened to be 
in his way; and he trod on him. The creature 
howled moſt "inceſſantly ; and the ſquire in his 
confuſion, endeavouring to recover himſelf, 
ſtaggered againſt a table, where a very elegant 
ſet of tea-things ſtood ready for uſe. The table, 
not capable of reſiſting his weight, was overſet; 
andthe china lay ſcattered in glittering fragments : 
but finding himſelf falling, he caught at the win- 
dow curtain of crimſon damaſk, pulled that down 
along with him, and, with the ruins of the chi- 
na, he meaſured his length on the floor. The 


two 
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two girls ran to take up the cups and ſaucers: p 
Mrs. Honiton was conſoling her dog, who howl- 
ed moſt abominably : and the fquire was ſit- 
ting on the floor in amaze, with the curtain ſtill 
in his hand, when his father entered, who had 
been truly the occaſion of all this miſchief. | 
« Holla,” ſaid he, as loud as he could bawl ; 
& What the devil, is hell broke leoſe, or have 
* ve the confuſion of Babel here. —Zoons, Jack, 
* what a figure thee cutteſt; what brought thee 
c there, mon? | | 
The ſon was ſo aſtoniſhed, he conld not an-“ 
ſwer; and I could no longer contain myſelf, fo 
indulged a violent fit of laughter, in which Miſs” 
Nicolls and Priſcilla joined. 
Jack, with a rueful countenance, - 


Amaz' d, beheld the miſchiefs he had done ! 


—— tl. oa A - f © 


J 


and turning to his father, who had taken the arm- 
chair, and began to examine magiſterially into the 
merits of the affair, and to'know the occaſion of 
this uproar, replied, © that his aunt was the 
& occaſion of it all, for ſhe wanted to have him 
« tried at the ſeſſions for ſtviving to kifs Mits- 
« Harriet.” | | 
% Ha! ha! boy,” ſaid the knight; “ aye, aye, 
c a chip of the old block, egad. Well, and fo 
« he made you ſqueak, Miſs Harriet, eh? 
« When I was of Jack's age, Pd have made 
d you ſqueak worſe... There was not ſuch a fel- 
« low for the girls in the county; and Jack is 
“ following my ſteps,” I find. Aye, aye; cat 
% willafter kind,” by win; 252 
The girls had made their eſcape before the 
knight had half finiſhed his ſpeech. They ex- 
5 pected 
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peQed what was to come, and determined to 


ayoid being ſhocked by his wart of delicacy. 
Bad as J am, it is pain to me to ſee a, woman 
bluſh in my company in conſequence of an in- 

decent thing being ſaid; and I really believe it 

cannot affect her more than it does me. It is? 
not the firſt time, that a reprehenſion of ſuch a 

liberty in converſation has daa drawn me no” 
a ſcrape. 

Mrs. Honiton alone layed. With the atnoſts | 
indignation againft her brother, and ſummoning” 
up all the contempt ſhe could muſter into her 
countenance, ſhe addreſſed him with a great com- 
polure and gravity : I am not aſtonithed at the- 

s inſolent and impudent deportment of that 
« young man, whom 1 am almoſt aſhamed to- 
call my nephew, nor his committing ſuch an 
ce outrage in the houſe of a gentleman to whoſe 


« hoſpitality we are indebted, when I fee him 


© ſupported and encouraged in his licentiouſneſs 
6c w- wickedneſs by thoſe, whom nature and. 
66 * have appointed his guardians and tu- 
cc tors. Y ou will have reaſon to repent, and very 
« ſoon, or I am much miſtaken, your counte- 
„ nancing that vile renegade in his reprobate 
c courſes. - I ſhall take carte to leave him to 
«« yourſelf, who are a thouſand times worſe than 
ehe is; the old fool is always moſt incorrigi- 
„ ble.” And out of the room the ſtalked with. 
inexpreſſible dignity. 

j, 26k Fool—old fool” —quoth the knight, getting 
out of his chair, and raiſing his voice as he thought 
his ſiſter got farther off; Well; very well; 
„but 1 won't be treated ſo by any woman that. 
ever wore an head. There was but one good 
woman, and ſhe had never a one. What a 
8 | | © pox 
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<<. pox does ſhe keep a noiſe about debts and hol- 


6 pitality? When Sir Thomas comes to fee me, 
& gi's un as good as I gets: what does he want 


«© more? Suppoſe the boy did kiſs the girl, 
6 where's the harm of that, captain, eh? A 
% man's always hampered that's under petticoat 


© government—that he is; and it had been bet- 
6 ter for the nation—but never mind thy aunt, 


% Jack; ſh&as ſpoiled poor Pris; ſhe may do 


„% what ſhe wull wi? her, but I'll have my boy 
« to my own mind. There's the tea-gear, there, 
* we muſt put new ones in their place: but how 


& the devil didſt come to be ſuch an aſs as to run 


“ againſt them, I can't tell.“ 

I perfuaded Sir Humphry to take a walk till 
matters ſhould be ſettled in the parlour, which 
had been the ſcene of action; and they went 
with me into the garden—the knight growling, 
and the ſon not thoroughly ſatisfied or convinced, 
that ſuch things had happened at all, as they paſſed 
through his brain ſo quickly, there was hardly 
any trace left of ſuch tranſactions. However, 
between us we contrived to inform the father of 
the whole affair, - who laughed at it very: loudly 
and very long. 10 75 ! 

At tea we joined the ladies. The politeneſs of 
Mrs. Allen prevented her ſaying a word about 
what had happened; and Mrs. Honiton, highly 
offended at both her brother and nephew, never 
even looked towards them. The girls kept tit- 
tering: and Charles, whom 1 ward 4 ainted 


with the whole affair, joined their mirth, to the 
poor ſquire's utter diſcomfiture. He ſat broiling 
all the time he was in the room with them. In 
vain did the knight endeavour to conſole him: 
he was conſcious of the ridiculous figure he * 

we an | 
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and was incapable of even admiring or laughing' 
at his father, who was remarkably pleaſant. 

Thus my time is ſpent, George: but agree- 
ably to me. I am not idle; and a red coat 
does much with the women. I ſhall let you 
know every ſtep that is taken in which I am con- 
cerned, Go and fee poor Maria: tell her that 
you have heard from me, and diſcloſe as much 
as you think neceſſary of my affairs, without 
mentioning any thing of my views in regard to 
Priſcilla. Farewell. I have no doubt but we 
ſhall ſoon meet in the centre of pleaſure, and then 
we ſhall talk theſe matters over together. Till 
then, I am your ſincere, | 


. Wirurns. 


LE 'T- 


miri TRYFAL. 
LETTER XXX 


To CyarLes Hoxton, Eſq. 


have done. —But to eradicate the notions fo 
derogatory to the honour and juſt character of 
the lovely ſex which you have ſuffered fo unhap- 
pily to take poſſeſſion of your heart, and for 
that laudable purpoſe only, have I made this at- 
tempt at recollecting ſome of the moſt material 
paſſages of my life. The conſideration that a 
fellow creature, whoſe nee, depends ſo much 
upon opinion, may be properly inſtructed by my 
misfortunes, and learn to ſhun a road that will 
undoubtedly terminate in his deſtruction, has 
enabled me to begin the diſagreeable recital, and 
has given me ſtrength to finiſh it. May it have 
the good effect I with it! may it tend to remove 
ſcruples from your breaſt, that will never ſuffer 


has revealed this hiſtory to you: for know, 
Horton, 


There is an avarice in grief: 

And the wan eye of ſorrow loves to gaze, 
Upon its ſecret hoard of treaſur'd woes 
In pining ſolitude. | 


The name you know me by 1s not that of my 

family: efpectal reaſons, at this time, prevent 
my revealing it: but it will not ſignify, or make 
any difference to you in the peruſal of theſe 
ſheets. 


T was very raſh to make ſuch a promiſe as I 


you to reſt! Judge then of my friendſhip, that 
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eets. My father was a man of large fortune, 
though the younger branch of a noble family. - 
am alſo the younger of two ſons which he had. 
is affection ſeemed not to be, by any mean u 
qually divided between us: my elder bra 
oſſeſſed it all. He copied his father too 
o ſhew any great fondneis for me; and, till 


1 wenty, ſeldom ſaw them; or when it ſo aps 
74 xened that vacations called me home, Ir 
of reſh marks of their diſregard. I his in thin 
* vas not prejudicial to me. My books were my 
chief delight: they afforded me a ſatis faction 
and pleaſure, not to be found in the company of 
41 my friends and relations. My father had de- 
2 ſigned me for the army, ard I longed for the 
h hour of attaining a commiſſion; not ſo much for 
y the fooliſh pride in wearing a laced coat and 
1} a cockade, as being ſeparated from thoſe who 
a never treated me with kindneſs, and whom I al- 
4 ways left with diſguſt. The hour at length ar- 


rived; and I was appointed an enſign in a march- 
ing regiment, | My father fitted me out; and, 
in a letter he then ſent me, declared, that while 
he lived he would give me regimentals every 
year; and that was all that could be expected 
from him: that I was a younger child, and had 
no occaſion for money; and that my pay would 
be ſufficient to maintain me: that my elder bro- 
ther, having the name and honour of the family 
to ſupport, it was neceſſary that he ſhould have a 
proper fortune to do it with. He concluded, 
with giving me much good advice, which he 
could ſpare more eaſily than his money. The 
deſire he had to ſupport the name and dignity: of 
2 family he was very much attached to, was, 
am willing to think, the only. cauſe he could 
. have, 


r 
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have, at that time, for treating me with ſo mud 
unkindneſs. | | 
1 joined the regiment with all the expedition 
poſſible. My pay was all J had to ſupport me; 
and the utmoſt frugality and œconomy was ne. 
ceſſary. In two years after, whether through 
my father's intereſt, or not, is a doubt, I ob. 
tained a lieutenantcy. This flattered my hopes, 
N which were very ſanguine: and, wifhing to be. 
Vi come independent * my family, I applied my- 


ſervice to me hereafter.— My father continued to 

do as he had promiſed, and I was ſituated tole- 
rably encugh. This was not to laſt long. In 

one of the places where I was quartered, the vi- 
car of the pariſh had a large family. To ſee 
his eldeſt daughter, was to love her. Nor were 
her manners leſs pure, than her face beautiful. 
The tendereſt paſſion ſeized my heart when | 
firſt ſaw her; and it only became confirmed, on 
a more intimate acquaintance with her virtues, 
The benefice was but ſmall which her father en- 
joyed; and having five or ſix children, all he 
could do was, to E them decently : conſe- 
quently, his daughters could expect no fortunes; 
their perſonal attractions, and their virtuous edu- 
cation, was all their dowry. 'The old gentleman 
was of a very hoſpitable diſpoſition, and ſhewed 
all the civilities 1n his power to thoſe ftrangers 
who came in his way. An officer is not ſuppoſ- 
ed to be acquainted in every town \he goes 
through : Mr. Cooke knew this, and politely in- 
vited me to dine with him the firſt Sunday after 
J arrived in his neighbourhood. We ſeemed 
paged with each other, and he requeſted me to 
call frequently on him. 'The invitation did not 
. require 


ſelf very cloſely to the ſtudies that might be of 
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equire to be repeated, before it was accepted. 


His daughter alone had been attraQion enough to 
make me viſit him often. 


'The pleafure the 
ſight of ſo much beauty had given me, prevent- 
ed my making proper reflections on my ſituation; 
and the paſſion had taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion of 
my heart, that it was too late to think about any 


thing but the means of gratifying it. The lovely 


maid had no fortune; and I was to expect no aſ- 
ſiſtance from my family. To marry her, was 


to commit a raſh and fooliſh action; and I ſhoutd 


reduce her to a worſe ſituation than that ſhe was 
already in. While I was thus heſitating what to 
do, divided between my paſſion and my pru- 
dence, I could not refrain from viſiting her con- 
ſtantly.— The friendſhip her father profeſſed for 
me, ſerved as an excuſe for the frequency of my 
viſits: but, I only grew more enamoured every 
hour, and leſs capable of liſtening to the dictates 
of reaſon and prudence, Yet ſhe was truly me- 
ritorious: and were a man to be; ruined by his 
attachment to a woman whoſe only fault was want 
of fortune, there could not have been a more 
lovely or faultleſs object than my darling Nancy. 
My conſtant attendance at Mr. Cooke's was ta- 
ken notice of : people, who ought to mind thetr 
own affairs, were extremely buſy in taking no- 
tice of thoſe of others. There was to be a 
match, to be ſure, between the heutenant and 
Miſs Cooke. If a man only ſpeaks to a girl in a 
country town, it is concluded upon, by ſome of 
theſe induſtrious folks, that there is either an 
amour, a marriage on foot, or ſomething worſe. * 
Theſe reports ſpread, and at laſt reached Mr. 
Cooke's car, J am very ſorry, Mr: Simpſon,” 
faid he to me one day, “ that it is become ſo 

6 neceſſary 
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& neceſſary for the peace and reputation of n 
* family, and eſpecially the female part of |» 
to entreat the favour of you to be leſs partic 
ce lar at my houſe. The ill-natured people « 
<< this place attribute thoſe viſits which, as n 
„friend, you are ſo kind to make me, to am 
te ther cauſe. My poor Nancy is not diſagree: 
_ © ble—I ſpeak with a father's fondneſs; and 
ec ſhe has no fortune, the ſmalleſt ſtain that m. 
„ levolence or envy may throw on her characte 
« will be the utter ruin of her. I aſſure t 
< that you have my eſteem, which you ver 
„ much deſerve, and 1 ſhall always retain f 
& you; but you are ſenſible of the truth of whi 
CE [row tell you, and cannot blame me for b 
«© ing tender in ſo nice a point.“ 

Ah, Sir, your lovely daughter ſhould b 
« dear to you; and every meaſure you take to pr: 
« vent the foul breath of calumny from taintin 
c her unſullied reputation, is moſt deſerving « 
« praiſe. I am extremely ſorry, Sir, that m 
« viſiting at your houſe ſhould have given youth 
„ {lighteſt uneaſineſs. I would abſtain from i 
e if I could: but ſince this ſubject has bes 
“ ſtarted to me by yon, I muſt confeſs, that 
. entertain the moſt honourable and ardent pa 
4 ſfſion for your daughter, and wiſh to be unite 
e to her by the moſt ſacred ties.“ * 
„ ſhould like you for a fon, Mr. Simpſo 
ein preference to any one I have yet ſee! 

- «Your character, and your deportment, hai 
cc given me a very high opinion of you: b 
«you ſhould conſider, that you have only yo! 
4 pay to depend upon, and I am not able to git 
my child any fortune.” 
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time palt 
. themſelves and families on a lieutenant's pay; 
and that there were hopes of my riſing. In 
ſhort, Iovercame his ſcruples; and he conſent- 
ed to my paying my addreſſes to his daughter. 
At my requeſt, he ſaid nothing to her of what 


„ my daughter.“ 
wrote to my father and told hin my ſituation; 
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I told him, that point had been the ſubject on 


which my thoughts had been employed for a long 
that many men. contrived to ſupport 


had paſſed between us. When I had the libe 
of ſpeaking to her on the ſubject that moſt at- 
fected me, my heart was eaſter than it had been 


of a long time before; and eſpecially, as ſhe 


did not. ſeem averſe to reward my paſſion with 


her hand: At laſt, ſhe confeſſed that I was 
dear to her as I wiſhed to. be. 


That was the 
ſummit of my hopes. There was nothing to be 


done now, but perform that ceremony which 


was to unite us for ever. But Mr. Cooke inſiſt- 
ed, that I ſhould write to my father, and give 
him an account of myſelf. ** If he refuſes his 


. * conſent, yet, if it is not done without his 


* knowledge,” , added the man, there 


es will be the leſs to anſwer for, if any bad con- 
“ {ſequences ſhould follow, which L 


hope will 


« not, Tis true, there is very little to be ex- 


„ pected from ſuch an application, as he ſeems 
4 to have thrown you off already; but I think it 
* abſolutely — 


ry and proper that you ſhould 
„ acquaint him with your intention,of marrying 
In obedience tg;his advice, I 


: 


that all my. future happineſs depended upon my 
being united to the woman who had my heart; 


and added, that matters had gone fo far, that it 
was now impoſlible to retract. 0 


My 
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My brother anſwered this letter in my father's 


name. Under the appearance of. cool and di- 
ſtant politeneſs, he couched the moſt bitter and 
cutting (expreſſions. Among the reſt he ſaid, 
that his father made no doubt but the lady, who 


was happy enough to be my choice, had no oc- 
caſion for any other fortune than her perfections; 
which he was very glad to hear were ſo nume- 
rous, and which would undoubtedly contribute to 


my future felicity. To à man in love, every 
thing elſe was entirely unneceſſary ; and therefore 


he would not be fo impertinent as to offer his aſ- 
ſiſtance, which would only interrupt, inſtead of 
compleat, my happineſs: that he thought I 
could net, in honour, be off with the lady now ; 
and concluded, with wiſhing me much joy. 

Not ſo much diſappointed as chagrined, at 


reading this epiſtle, I haſtened to ſhew it to Mr. 


oke. - He perceived vexation and concern in 
my face; and, without ſaying a word, I gave 
him the letter to read. When he had finiſhed, 
« Nothing elſe was to be expected from thoſe 
% who had treated you ſo wer before,” ſaid he: 


4 but this aſſurance of your father's want of af- 


« fection, and your brother's cruelty, ſhall make 


* © no alteration in me. You require ſome com- 


fort to balance this bad treatment from your 
« family.” He was as good as his word: and 
in a ſhort time he made me the happieſt of 
mankind, in giving me his charming daughter. 


It was quite indifferent to me, whether my fa- 


mily took notice of me, or not: I was happy in 
the embraces of the lovelieſt c: women,—and 
wanted nothing more, We had been married a 
little above two years, in which time 5 * 
ente 
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ſented me a boy beautiful as his mother, . I was 
happy beyond expreſſion.— For, uns 


; Ev'ry night 
I ſlept with ſoft content about my head; *_ 
And never waked, but to a joyful morning. 


Rich in the poſſeſſion of each other, we wanted 

no wealth. Our prudence and frugality enabled 

us to live very comfortably on my pay. But 

the moment arrived, in which, I may ſay, I firſt 

became acquainted with ſorrow. The regiment 

to which I belonged was ordered abroad, to re- 

lieve ſome of the garriſons in America, Our 

parting was too painful and melancholy to relate 

or deſcribe. My finances would not enable me 

to take my wife with me, and ſhe was obliged, 

though unwillingly, to ſtay ting I had 

prevailed upon her father to let her remain at 

his houſe during my abſence; and allowed her 

part of my pay for her maintenance. With 

many promiſes of quick return, with many aſ- 

ſurances of my fidelity, did I endeavour to com- 

fort my lovely girl. Diſſolved in tears, when 

ſhe had no longer force to retain me in her arms, 
I broke away from her. I arrived ſafely in Ame- 

rica, and continued there for near three years; 

ſtill taking every poſſible method of acquainting 

my deareſt Nancy of my welfare, and aſſuring 
her that I longed to be with her again. A wear 

was talked of, and the Indians, our enemies, be- 

gan to commit hoſtilities : parties of us were fre- 

quently ſent out to oppoſe them, with various 

ſucceſs. It came at laſt to my turn: and going 
into a part of the country that we had very little 

knowledge of, and even our guides were ignorant 

Vor. II. C of, 
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of, though they pretended to be very well ac- 
quainted with it, we fell into an ambuſcade the 
enemy had laid for us. My brave companions, 
who defended themſelves like men, * were cut off 
before my face. I was ſeverely wounded: and 
as they had nothing to fear, our whole party be- 
ing deſtroyed, the Indians, inſtead of ſcalping, 
carried me off along with them. 'They cured 
my wounds, and forced me to march up into 
the country. For four days I travelled without 
ever reſting, except at night, and frequently 
thought that every moment would be my laft; 
for I was ſo feeble with the loſs of blood, and 
the pain of my wounds, that I could ſcarcely 
walk at all. At length we arrived at our jour- 
ney's end, which was the chief town of the nati- 
on with whom we were at war. I was the only 
priſener : for all the reſt of my companions hap- 
pily expired on the field. I was put into one of 
their huts, and ſome mats were allowed me to 
liewn. Food was'braught to me regularly every 
day, ard I was obliged to eat whether I would 
cr no. Uncertain what was to be my fate, it 
was not for myſelf, but my wife and child, I 
grieved.—< Never to be ſeen again, much la- 
% mented pair,” —cried I, “what will become of 
« you when I am gone?” One morning I heard 
a great many voices around my cabin, and ſe- 
veral ſhouts of joy. I knew not what was the 
matter, but ſoon learned the reaſon of it. Some 
of the Indians coming into the place where I 
was, led me aut with great ceremony. The 
principal men were armed: and being placed 
in the midſt of them, they conducted me into a 
plain where a great number of women and chil- 
dren wee aſſembled, and as I drew nearer to 


them, 
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them, perceived a large ſtake fixed in the 
ground, and wood placed near it in order to burn 
me alive. Wretched as I was, my ſoul was 
chilled at the thoughts of ſo cruel a death. My 
fortitude almoſt forſook me, and I was near 
falling on the earth. The vapour that cdauded 
my eyes, and deprived me of my ſenſes, how- 
ever ſoon was diſſipated; and my courage was 
reſtored to me. It was in vain to reſiſt: and 
therefore I reſolved to bear my fate with as much 


magnanimity as poſſible; and ſhew the ſavages, 


that even their tortures could not daunt a Britiſh 
ſpirit. Collecting myſelf as much as poſſible, 
and imploring the father of mercy to give me 
ſtrength to ſupport that dreadful death, I march- 
ed with intrepidity through the croud, and ſuf- 
tered my arms and legs to be bound to the tree, 
with apparent compoſure. The faggots and 
blocks of wood were placed around me, and the 
Indians formed a circle about me: the men on 
the inſide, and the women and children beyond 
them again. One of the men held a blazin 
firebrand in his hand: and an awful ſilence too 
poſſeſſion of them all. In this ſituation I remain- 
ed near half anhour. My thoughts were ſo con- 
fuſed, and my agitation ſo great, that I cannot 
tell you what my feelings were at that moment: 
but I know, by experience, that it is not ſo 
much death, as dying, that is terrible. They 
delayed ſo long, that I ſuffered in imagination 
all the pains of death; and prayed to be releaſed 
from this miſerable ſtate of ſuſpence. At length 
| obſerved the people divide, and open to the 
right and left. They paid great reſpe& to an 
old Indian, who approached the place where I 
was with a flow an, but with much dignity : 
2 | he 
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he was followed by about twenty others, u ho ap. 
peared to be all oſd men. When he came new 
enough to fee my face, he” viewed me with 
great earneſtneſs: then coming within leſs than: 
yard of me, examined my features, as he Tean- 
ed upon his fuſee, very cloſely. He uttered 
loud exclamation which I did not underſtand, 
but which brought the others up to him. "They 
all, according to his deſire, examined me with 
great attention, and -conferred with him. He 


immediately beckoned to ſome of the warriors tolf 


untie me: they unbound me accotdingly ; and 
preſuming that he was the chief of the nation, 
from the reſpe& that was paid him, as ſoon as! 
had obtained my freedom, I threw myſelf at hi 
feet, and kiſſed his hands. He ſoon raiſed me 
from that humiliating poſture, and preſſed me 
to his boſom with a warmth and affection tha 
aſtoniſhed me. We remained in ſilence, ga- 
ing at each other for ſome time. Mutually de- 
lighted—the one for ſome hidden cauſe, and the 
other from being delivered ſo ſuddenly and un- 
expectedly from a .dreadful. and horrible fate 
One of the old Indians, who, as he informed 
me afterwards, had been bred among the En- 
gliſh, relieved me from my uncertainty : he 
{poke intelligibly, and that was all, and told me, 
& that the perſon who had ſaved me from being 
& ſacrifice, was their chief: that he had one 
c {on whom he was remarkably fond of, art 
& who' was very deſerving of his affection, and 
& had been killed.ſome time before in an engage 
ment with one of the neighbouring nations, 
& with whom they were at war. Since that 
ic time he had been inconſolable, and no amuſe 
ment was powerſul enough to baniſh the re 
7 „ memb-anc 
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«© membrance of his beloved ſon: that when he 
© came to view me, he found fo great a reſem- 
% blance'in my fate and perſon of his lamented 
« child, that he Was quite* aſtonifhed;'-and cried 
gut; which made thoſe ö attended him, 
« and were the ſeniors of the nation, come to 
« ſee what was the matter. They all agreed 
© with him that the likeneſs was very ſtriking, 
and he accordingly ordered me to be ſet free, 
and could not help embraeing the image of 
ce his ſon.” * While the Indian yet ſpoke, a con- 
fuſed murmur ran through the aſſembly, and 
grew louder and louder. ' The chief ſtarted from 
the agreeable reverie which he fondly indulged, 
in imagining he ſaw his ſon in me, and turnin 
to the people, held up his hand, as to command 
ſilence, that he might ſpeak to them. He was 
inſtantly obeyed; and addrefling himſelf to 
them, told them, -as it was afterwards explained 
to me, that he had ordered the execution-of the 
Engliſhman to be ſuſpended for a time; that he 
wiſhed to fave him entirely, for, in him, he 
ſaw ſuch a reſemblance of his dear 'Fuſkarora 
(his ſon's name), that he ſhould have ſuffered 
again as much as before for his death, if he had 
ſeen me die; and ſhould think he ſaw his ſon ex- 
pire. The young prince was the idol of the 
people; and when they heard his name mention- 
ed, could not contain their tranſports. They 
ſhouted, and expreſſed their joy in running and 
jumping about By the interpreter J learned, 
that the chief requeſted I would ſtay with him, 
for my preſence would be a great ſatisfaction to 
him. 'I very willingly conſented, and remained 
with him near a month; but being in a bad 
way for cloaths, my uneaſineſs at being from the 
GY garriſon 
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garriſon began to be perceived by him. He told 
the interpreter. that he would detain. me no longer, 
and was, much obliged to me for ſtaying: with him 
ſo long, and would, on the next day, ſend, two 
of his people to conduct me home, He made 
me ſeveral preſents of curious ſkins: and we 
parted with regret. In three days I arrived at 
the fort; and nothing could equal the ſurprize 
of the officers and men, when they ſaw me again, 
Their curioſity was; not to be ſatisfied; or allay- 
ed: for.a party having -been' ſent ont to learn 
what was become of us, ſaw the ſpot. where we 
had been attacked, and not finding me on the 
field along with the others who were ſlain, con- 
cluded I was taken priſoner by the ſavages, and 
ſhould never, be heard of again, With difficulty 
I perfuaded the two Indians, my guides, to en- 
ter into the fort; but as they had ſeen their chief 
treat me with ſuch reſpect and kindneſs, they de- 
pended upon me. A perſon was found who un- 
derſtood their language, and by him I told 
them how much I awed to their chief, and 
ſent ſeveral little things by them, which I knew 
would be very acceptable to him. The Indian 
were detained for two days, and then departed, 
highly pleaſed at the reception they had met 
with, and the kindneſs with which they had 
been treated. I have the ſatisfaction to find 
ſince, that this incident has been the means of 
making thoſe Indians our friends, who were 
3 our enemies. The French, in ſome 
time after this, aſſiſted the Indians; and ſkir- 
miſhes very frequently happened. In one of 
theſe I had the misfortune to be taken priſoner 
again; and after being detained in America for 
ſix or eight months, was ſent.to France. haves 

| e 
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de Grace was the place of my confinement : 
where I had the liberty of walking about on my 
parol. This continued ſome time, and at 
length the governor invited me to dine with 
him: we ſeemed to like each other, and he told 
me he wiſhed to render the place as agreeable as 
poſſible. Nothing was wanting on his ſide: he 
took me to a houſe he had a little way from the 
town, and left me there with his family. His 
confidence in me was very great; and I enjoy- 
ed every amuſement the place could afford me. 
But {till I was a priſoner :;. and ſighed to get to 
England, where every thing that was dear to 
me remained, and to be at liberty again, 
Among other indulgences,. the governor per- 
mitted me to go in a little open boat, along with 
two boys, into the harbour to fiſn; and ſome- 
times to take a gun with me to ſhoot the ſea 
fowl that ſhould fall in my way. Thad frequent- 
ly been at fea, and returned again; and ſeemed 
to have loſt all thoughts of obtaining my free- 
dom, *till, one day, going upon the party with 
the two boys, the wind blew ſo extremely fair 
and ſteady, that it inſpired me with the hope of 
getting off, The iſland. of. Jerſey appeared in 
ſight : and. telling the boys my delten, and 
threatening to ſhoot the firſt that made the leaſt 
oppoſition to my will, I took the helm, and, as 
F approached the iſland, was exulting in the ſuc- 
ceſs of my ſcheme. My heart bounded. with 
joy, and I promiſed. the two boys that they 
ſhould either go home again, or ſtay at Jerſey 
and have the boat for themſelves. I anticipated, 
in imagination, the pleafure I ſhould have in 
embracing my beloved wife, and darling child, 
again. Thus engaged in pleaſing reflection, I 

„ thought 
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thought nothing could prevent my hopes and 
wiſhes from being gratified: but, on a ſudden, 
from behind a point of the iſland, a French 
dogger appeared in, ſight, bearing towards us, 
'The boys exclatmed with joy that they ſhould 
go home again, for they knew that ſhe belonged 
to Havre. All my hopes vaniſhed; and I had 
no other expeCtation, than being confined in a 
cloſe dungeon when I got back again. She 
gained upon us every moment, and, at laſt, 
came up and took us on board. The boys re- 
tated the matter as it happened, while I remain- 
ed filent through vexation and diſappointment, 
The maſter of the dogger uſed to look at me 
with a face of inſolent pity, and ſhrug up his 
ſhoulders at different parts of the narration, as 
much as to ſay, © I am ſorry for you.” He 
. bore away for Havre as faſt as he could; but 
the wind being againſt him, he made but little 
way. I had by this time given up all thoughts 
of - returning to England, and had .abandoned 
myſelf entirely to deſpair. Evening came on, 
and we were ſtill beating about to fetch the har- 
bour, when a fail was ied at a diſtance, bear- 
ing towards us under the land. We ſoon found 
her to be one of thoſe little privateers, which 
the inhabitants of Jerſey fit out to pick up the 
ſmaller veſſels of the enemy. By the courſe 
they ſtood, and our ſituation, it was impoſſible 
for us to get into the harbour away from them: 
the only chance we had for eſcaping them, was 
to ſtand out to ſea: but in vain, for they gained 
upon us, and with heart-felt ſatisfaction I heard 
the Frenchmen talk of flackening fail, as it was 
impoſſible to avoid them. They were ſoon up 
with us, and I was again among my friends, * 
E 


was ſufficient to make me eſteem him; and in 


ſeruples, and I condemned myſelf. for judging 
10 C 5 mmiſs 
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the next morning was landed on the iſland of 
Jerſey. There was but little difficulty in get- 
ting a paſſage from thence to England, where I 
ſoon after arrived. You may ſuppoſe, that my 
eagerneſs to ſee my wife would not let me be 
eaſy till J was bleſſed in her arms. It is impoſſi- 
ble to deſcribe the joy we felt, the rapture we 
experienced. The good old gentleman wel- 
comed me in the moſt cordial and affectionate 
manner. 'The whole family partook of our joy, 
which was nevertheleſs damped by the remem- 
brance' of my boy, who had died ſome time be- 
fore. I had been abſent from England above 
ſeven years: and in that time my lovely Nancy, 
who was five years younger than me, Had” at- 
tained her full perfection of beauty, and was 
more charming than ever. All my troubles, all 
my hardſhips, were forgotten in her preſence ; 
nothing but happineſs and pleaſure employed my 
thoughts. In a-few days'after my arrival, Mr. 
Cooke introduced @ young gentleman of the 
name of Wells to me, who had, as he told me, 
in my abſence treated my wife with much civi- 
lity, and whoſe good wiſhes for me, as well as 
his own merit, recommended him ſtrongly: to 
my acquaintance. So great was my opinion bf 
Mr. Cooke, that his ſpeaking. well of any body 


many other caſes, as well as in this, I have pre- 
ferred his judgment to my own, though the con- 
ſequence has proved me right. The ſtudy of 
= has been always one of my foibles, 
if I may call it ſo: and ſeldom have I been de- 
ceived in my prognoſticks. But Mr. Wells's po- 


liteneſs and good nature got the better of all my 
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amiſs of him, though, according to my notions 
of things, appearances were rather againſt him, 
He was poſſeſſed of a pretty. fortune, and we 
were frequently invited to his houſe, which. was 
in the neighbourhood ; and. as he was a bachelor, 
uſed, in return, to be almoſt always with jus. 1 
began to eſteem him very much, and to think 
that ſcience very bad and fallacious, that could, 
from particular exterior ſigns, which he could not 
help or be anſwerable for, induce me to think ill 
of ſo worthy a man. 5 5 as; 
Mr. Cooke's ſon, by his intereſt, was placed 
on board a man of war as a midſhipman, and a 
neighbouring farmer of good. repute had married 
the ſęcond daughter; ſo there were only two of 
Mr. Cooke's children unprovided for. He re- 
fuſed, in ſpite of all I could ſay to him, to take 
one farthing of the allowance IJ had made for my 
wife's board.— He faid, ſhe was not the leſs his 
daughter for being my wife, and that it was his 
duty to do for her as his child: that I had taken 
her without a fortune, and the leaſt he could do 
was to maintain her in my abſence. The time 
came about in which it was neceſſary to return 
to America to my regiment: but my wife 
being then big with child, I ſhould: have 
been much better pleaſed to have ſtaid at home. 
A lucky incident procured ine that privilege. A 
heutenant in another regiment, which was to 
remain in England, whoſe uncle was colonel of 
that to whicli I belonged, and from whom he had 
great expectations, obtained leave to change, 
and applied to me for that purpoſe. The pro- 
poſal was very readily embraced on my ſide, and 
the affair was concluded, to the great fatisfaQtion 
of all parties. Before I joined my new regynent, 
. my 
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my dear Nancy was brought to-bed of a lovely 
girl, Mr. Cooke chriſtened the child ; and go- 
ing to pray by a perſon who had got a danger- 
ous fever, he fell ſick, and ſoon after died. 
This was a very ſevere ſtroke ; not leſs ſo to me 
than my wife. In him I loſt a father; for he al- 
ways proved himſelf ſo to me. What was to be 
done ?—His children were not to be turned out 
without a protector.— determined, therefore, 
to ſupport them myfelf, truſting in Providence to 
enable me to do as I wiſhed by the children of a 
man whom I ſo truly loved. It was my misfor- 
tune to be placed in a very dear country; and a 
ſcarcity of proviſions having raiſed the price of 
every thing, I found my pay, with the utmoſt 
frugality, incapable of ſupporting ſo large a fa- 
mily. This threw me into very great diſtreſs; 
and, what was till more ſhocking to me, was 
my informing my wife of this circumſtance, as 
ſhe would have concluded the addition to my 
expences, by taking her brother and ſiſter, had 
thus reduced me, and it would have made her 
very unhappy. During our ſtay in this place, 
though it was a great diſtance from Mr. Wells's 
houſe, he came over three or four times to ſee 
us. We were very much pleaſed at ſeeing him; 
but his viſits added to our expences : and though 
we were as frugal as poſſible, it fell Heavy at 
laſt. Whenever he came, he generally ſtaid 
three weeks or ſo, and lodged at the houſe of a 
man who was in trade in a good way in the 
town, whom he had been a long time acquainted 
with, Going backwards and forwards to ſee Mr. 
Wells, I got acquainted with this man, whoſe 
name was Butler. Mutual invitations paſſed be- 
tween us, and we lived very ſociably * 
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My pride would nc: ſuffer me to make Wells ac- 
quainted with my affairs; and had I been ever fo 
willing, he continvally threw out hints before us 
of the loſſes he had ſuſtained by a tenant's running 
away, or death of cattle, or ſomething or an- 
other that always prevented my ſpeaking to him 
upon that ſubject. One day, walking through 
the town with an aching heart and melancholy 
countenance after dinner, and going paſt Butler's 
ſhop, without having any deſign in doing ſo, he 
called me in. f 

I was juſt going to make a glaſs of punch,” 
ſaid he, and am very glad you are ſo luckily 
come to be partaker of it.” 

I thanked him, and was really obliged to him 
for his offer. It was a relief from my diſtracted 
thoughts. The punch was prepared, and we fat 
down to it. We chatted a while about the dear- 
neſs of proviſions, and the difficulty of living.— 

At laſt ſays Butler: 
„This time is much harder upon you gentle- 

« men of the army than any other rank of peo- 
« ple. Your pay is ſo extremely ſmall, and you 
“ are obliged to keep up the appearance neceſlary 
4 for your ſituation in life, that I am ſurprized 
% how you contrive, eſpecially when you have a 
© family.“ | pare 

„ We contrive to live, and that's all.” 

Indeed, it is a melancholy conſideration that 
« it ſhould be ſo; but you, whoſe generoſity 
« and good-nature have induced you to take and 
% ſupport your father-in-law's children, and go 
_© to ſuch an extraordinary expence, deſerve to be 
« pitied. I have very often thought your caſe. 
% hard, and believe you have rather exceeded 
« your pay in the maintenance of your 1 
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tt Do not be angry at what I am going to ſay : 1 
© know the honeſt pride of a gentleman will not 
« always ſuffer him to divulge or make known 
c his diſtreſſes ; but other means will publiſh 
« them. I am going to make a propoſal to you, 
“ and do not be diſpleaſed at it. You know 
« that I am a bachelor, and have no family; 
c have been a long time in buſineſs, and acquired 
“ a good property; have no particular perſon to 
&« leave it to, and have a right to diſpoſe of it 
&« as I pleaſe; and it can never be better diſpoſed 
« of than in reheving modeſt worth. Here is a 
« fifty pound note, fir, if you will do me the 
& favour to accept it, and juſt give me a memo- 
“ randum for it, payable at any time you think 
« proper. Another thing—your family has oc- 
« caſion for many things in my way: make no 
& ſcruple of ſending to me. To have an oppor- 
46 tunity of ſerving you, is all I wiſh for.” 
Surprize and aſtoniſhment kept me dumb, or 1 
ſhould have ſtopped him. | | 
« ] will have no excuſes made,” ſaid he, 
ſeeing me attempt to ſpeak; you muſt give 
«© me leave to be a little arbitrary upon this oeca- 
© fron, You muſt oblige me, indeed, Mr. Simp- 
“ ſon, you muſt.” | | 
It is unneceſſary to repeat my acknowledg- 
ments for his unbounded generoſity, I gave him 
my note for the money payable on demand ; and 
the converſation turned to other ſubjects. I de- 
termined to keep this tranſaction a ſecret from 
my wife; and accordingly, by degrees, paid 
thoſe little debts which I had been forced to con- 
tract with other people for different neceſlaries ; 
and as we wanted ſeveral things in Mr. Butler's 
way, ſoon got pretty deep in his books. At this 


time 
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time we ſaw one another more frequently than 
ever. I could not help ſhewing my gratitude to 
ſo diſintereſted a friend; and he, from his regard 
for me, could not ſtay away from my apart- 
ments. This induced expence, and conſequently 
was contrary to the plan of œconomy which I in 
vain attempted to purſue ; but it would have 


been the height of ingratitude, not to be pleaſed 


and happy at the ſight of my friend and bene- 
factor. His was the only houſe in the place 
where I uſed to goto; and, of an evening, two 
or three neighbours would calf in, and fit down 
to a game at whiſt, I refuſed to be of the party, 
knowing, that though I played the game as well 
as any of them, yet, being without money, it 
would not be right to fit down to play. Butler 
faw through my motives for refuſing ; and calling 
me aſide one day, told me I did wrong to deny 


myſelf any pleaſure while it was in my power to 


enjoy it. ö ge 

{You ſhould know your friends better,” ſaid 
he. Why ſhould you be without as much 
% money as you have occaſion for, while I have 
6 it to afford you? Here,” ſaid he, giving me 
a purſe, * you will find another fifty pounds. I 
* know how you difpoſed of the laſt, and are, 
* from your honeſty and merit, moſt deferving 


« of being helped forward in the world.“ 


I wanted the money, and found Butler fo 
much my friend upon every occaſion, that I 
made no ſcruple of taking it, giving him, as 
before, a note for the ſum. After this there 
was no excuſe for not joining in their parties, 
which I conſtantly did ; and being unfortunate at 
cards, generally loſt. Butler continually encou- 
raged me; and by profeſſions of regard, _— 

| a 
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had. every reaſon to believe ſincere, prevented me 
from thinking of the conſequences of loſing thoſe 
ſums continually, which, though ſmall ones, be- 
gan at length to drain my pocket. We were at 
laſt ordered to march to other quarters, and then 
J had another ſupply of twenty guineas from 
him. All theſe: bounties were unafked for, un- 
ſolicited on my fide, and intirely voluntary on 
his. J left that place with regret, where I had 
ſo unexpeQedly met ſo good a friend. As our 
next quarters were not far diſtant from Mr. 
Wells's, he viſited us very frequently, and, by 
every inſinuating method in his power, ſtrove to 
gain my confidence, which he ſucceeded in.— 
About fix months after we were ſettled here, I 
received a letter from my worthy friend Mr, 
Butler, importing, that his affairs, by a ſudden 
and unforeſeen accident, were very much hurt; 
that not for his own fake more than mine did he 
lament the change; and had the world anſwered 
either his wiſhes or expectations, he ſhould not 
have been neceſſitated to apply to me for the 
money which he had advanced me; informing 
me, at the ſame time, that my account with him 
for goods amounted to eighty pounds, and my 
notes to one hundred and twenty, Two hundred 
pounds was fuch a ſum, that he might as well 
have aſked me to pay the national debt as it. I 
grieved for my generous friend's: misfortune, and 
really was more concerned for my inability to re- 
pay him, on his account, than at the reflection 
on my own miſerable ſituation. The conſe- 
quences were eafily foreſeen. The money muſt 
be got —But how? was the queſtion. I thought 
an application to my father, who might relent, 
would be attended with ſucceſs: but it was pet 
Len an 
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and his refuſal was aggravated with inſult — 
Butler continued to preſs me in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, This conflict in my breaſt, cauſed a viſi- 
ble alteration in my behaviour. My wife urged 
me to acquaint her with the cauſe of that me- 
lancholy and dejection which had ſo lately op- 
preſſed me: ſomething extraordinary; the. was 
ſure, muſt have occaſioned my being ſo much 
diſtreſſed and afflicted. The want of candour 
and mutual confidence, in people ſo intimately 
united, 1s frequently attended with the worſt con- 
ſequences; we both experienced it upon this oc- 
caſion. Afhamed to acquaint her with my ſitua- 
tion, as I had ſo-ungenerouſly concealed it from 
her before, I attributed to natural cauſes the un- 
eaſineſs ſhe took ſo much notice of. But vain 
were my attempts to elude her inquiries, The 
gentle and: affectionate manner in which ſhe con- 
jured me to inform her of whatever troubled me, 
and, at the ſame time, reproving me ſo tenderly 
for my want of confidence in her, at laſt in- 
duced me to reveal the whole affair; conclud- 
ing with telling her, it was the only thing I had 
ever kept a ſecret from her, and: had not done ſo 
upon this occafion, but through fear of her re- 
proaching herſelf and her family for being the 
cauſe of this embarraſſment in my affairs. I 
'begged: her forgiveneſs, and aſſured her, that I 
never would, for the future, conceal any thing 
from her knowledge, as our intereſt was one.— 
She remained ſilent. | 
« Ah! Nancy,” ſaid I, “ is it fo difficult to 
d perſuade you to pardon: the only fault I have 
& ever committed with regard to you?? 
No,“ replied ſne, „there is no difficulty in 
&« perſuading me to forgive you: but I cannot fo 
18 eaſily 
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« eaſily forgive myſelf, I have been culpable: 
but there are many excuſes for me.” 
This ſpeech went to my heart. Thou wert 
« ever perfection itſclf in my eyes. In what haft 
* thou offended, Nancy ??? | 
She anſwered, by informing me,“ That in 
* the life-time of her father ſhe had ſome no- 
“ tions that Wells had unwarrantable deſigns 
againſt her peace and honour : but having no- 
thing more than bare ſuſpicion to found a com- 
plaint on, ſhe forbore to acquaint her father 
„ with her thoughts, tho' ſhe imagined Wells's 
frequent viſits, and profeſſions of friendſhip to 
* him and his family, were not without intereſted 
“ views, No farther inſight was had into this 
& affair till after Mr. Cooke's death; and when 
“ he came to viſit us, as he ſo frequently did, he 
4 grew more particular to her, expreſſed his ſor- 
* row at her ſituation in life: that it was a 
& ſhocking thing ſo charming a woman ſhould be 
* only a poor lieutenant's wife: that had he ſeen 
* her before ſhe was married, he would have 
been proud to have placed her in a more ele- 
vated ſtation, that would have given her beauty 
a greater chance of being ſeen, and her vir- 
tues adored, By attempting to make her diſ- 
contented with her ſituation, he thought to 
make her hate me, as the caufe of her being 
poor and ſo diſtreſſed, That it was out of his 
e power to do,” ſaid ſhe,” embracing me, 
* my heart was always yours, He ſtill grew 
* more and more particular to me, and I threat- 
* ened frequently to acquaint you with his be- 
* haviour; which I certainly ſhould have done, 
but I dreaded your rage: and a matter of this 
* kind being known, does no good to a wo- 
«© man's 
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ruin you.” 


man's character, though ſhe is as virtuous and 


innocent as an angel. Finding he could not 


get me to liſten to htm, he has certainly laid a 
trap for you; and it is my opinion, that this 
is all a ſcheme between Wells and Butler to 
© 'Thov uttereſt the words of truth, and con- 
viction follows them, Thou art certainly 
right, my adorable Nancy. It is a pit that 
has been dug for me, and I have fallen into it. 
Had'ſt thou told me before of that villain's in- 
tentions, I ſhould have avoided both him and 
his connections: but J will not attempt to re- 
proach thee,” 

« This is only a notion of mine,” ſaid ſhe, 
and perhaps may be nothing but a notion: 
yet Butler is a man of very bad character, 
though your prepoſſeſſion in his favour would 
never ſuffer you to liſten to any thing, how- 
ever true, that was ſaid againſt him. But ! 
ſuppoſe Wells will be here ſoon, and then we 
may be able 'to reduce this matter to a cer- 
tainty. In the mean time, you muſt give 
me your abfolute promiſe not to take any 
notice to him that you are acquainted with 
this matter, or make me unhappy, by expoſing 
your precious life, and my character, in a con- 
teſt with him.“ 

I, to make her eaſy, promiſed every thing ſhe 


required. Another letter came from Butler, in 
which he was more urgent than ever; and the 
next day Wells arrived. I ſaw through the con- 
trivance, and, as it had been preconcerted, gave 


him an opportunity of entertaining my wife, He 


began with aſking her, as ſhe afterwards in- 
formed me, what was the cauſe of her melan- 


choly ? 


and 
| not 
aid a 
this 
r to 


don- 
inly 
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it. 
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choly ?—He: was rome to the heart by her 


want of ſpirits. She artfully diſcovered ſome- 
thing, of the affair; which made him more ear- 
neſt with her to induce her to tell him the whole 
ſtory, She, did ſo; concluding it by ſaying, 
That ſhe had a right to confide in a man 
* who was ſo good a friend of her father's, and 
* who had ſhewn ſo much regard for her.” 
Captivated, with this profeſſion of her eſteem 
for him, artſul as he was, his cunning forſook 


him, and he told her, that if ſhe would ac- 
cept it, he had juſt the ſum of two hundred 
pounds by him, and would ſend. it to her the 


next day. | 

© You had better ſend it,“ ſaid ſhe, to 
« your friend Mr, Butler: he wants it, and 
* that will prevent his being ſo preſſing on Mr. 
* Simpſon.“ Y; 

« No, angelic creature!“ replied he, kiſſing 
one of her hands, he wants it not. Be kind 
* to my wiſhes, and you ſhall have this two hun- 
* dred pounds, and be intirely freed from But- 
cc ler's demands.” | 

© But how can you ſay, Mr. Wells, that 
* Butler does not want it? Did not he lend the 
* money ?” 

« Hedid: but it was money I gave him for 
de the purpoſe. You ſee, charming woman! 
* what love can make a man do. You know 
* that I have adored you a long time. Return 
* my paſſion, and be happy yourſelf : my whole 
* fortune ſhall be laid at your feet.“ | 

« Stop, fir, I want to hear no more. I have 
&* the moſt perfect contempt for you and your 


4 propoſals, and only deſired to find out the cauſe 


« bf your vhs: . gent's pretended generoſity. > | 
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is ſufficiently explained: you had better retire 
now as faſt as you can, and take care of your 
ſafety ; for Mr. Simpſon is already acquainted 
with your former behaviour to me, and the 
moment he comes in I ſhall inform him of 
what has paſſed between us now; and it will be 
prudent in you to avoid meeting an injured 
huſband.” - | 

* So you think,“ faid he, interrupting her, 
to intimidate me from my purſuit ; but you are 
much miſtaken ; and ſhall feel the weight of 
my reſentment, and curfe your haughty pride, 
when reduced to the extremity of want.“ 

I am interrupted, and muſt break off, — 


Believe me yours, 


EDwaARD S1MPSON» 


LE T. 
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To Cranes Hokrox, Eig. 
fn Cadlsuaden 


TTELLS retired after this rebuke, mut- 

tering threats and curſes. ,We now ſaw 
our deſtruction was determined, and the means 
were in the hands of our enemies. My laſt re- 
ſource was ſelling my commiſſion, if I could get 
leave. The colonel of the regiment obtained it 
for me, becauſe he had a relation whom he 


wanted to put in my room. I accordingly fold 


out upon halfpay. Butler's demand was diſchar- 
ged, and 1 reſolved to go to France, where, it 
was probable, I conld live upon my halt-pay, 
and the ſmall remainder of the purchaſe money 
of my commiſſion. My wife's brother was taken 
away from us by an uncle, who had no children 
of his own; and tho' he had formerly quarrelled 
with his brother, upon our repreſentation, took 
his ſon, with an intention to provide for him. I 
reſolved to take my wife's ſiſter along with us, 
as ſhe would be company for her ſiſter in a country 
of ſtrangers, and whoſe Janguage ſhe ſcarcely 


underſtood. ' We got to France; and, fixing 


upon one of the cheapeſt countries, ſettled at 
A———, For the ſpace of a' year we were as 
happy as our reſtricted cirgumſtances would per- 
mit us; and we did not complain or murmur. . 


Our 


$4 2 


ing mother and the beauteous infant, by turns, 
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Our ſweet little infant repaid all our troubles with 


her ſmiles and innocent endearments, and our. 


happineſs centered entirely in ourſelves. The 
firſt interruption it had, was the loſs of our ſiſter, 
whom a malignant fever carried off. My little 
girl alſo took the ſmall- pox, but had it ſo favour- 
ably, that we could not be thankful enough to 


heaven for preſerving a life that was ſo dear to us, 


and in which all our pleaſure lay. The expen- 
ces attending theſe illneſſes reduced my little ſtock, 
but we lived more frugally to make amends. 


The loſs of her ſiſter had made a great impreſſion 


on my wife's ſpirits; and I was much afraid that 


ſhe would not have got over it. In order to 
diſſipate her melancholy, I introduced her into 
more company than ſhe had kept before. 'The 
natural politeneſs of the French made them 
agreeable to her, and Ia belle Angloiſe was wel- 
come every where: beſides, company was now 
more intereſting and amuſing to her, as ſhe began 
to ſpeak the language with great fluency. My 
darling Nancy | my lovely ſcholar | thou comfor- 
ter of my afflictions, thou reward of all my 
troubles! my heart yet beats with rapture at 
hearing thee named, and my aged eyes overflow 
with tears when I recolle thy virtues. Oh, 
Horton, Horton, ſhe was lovely among ten thou- 


ſand! Charming as ſhe was, the delight of every 
eye, and the wiſh of every heart, yet her humi- 
| lity, her affability and goodneſs, - exceeded her 


perſona! perfections. How often have I, when 


her little ſmiling chervb lay playing in her lap, 


ſeen the beams of maternal love and affection dart 


from her lovely eyes, till, warmed with and 


enamoured of the ſight, I have ſtrained the charm- 


to 
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to my breaſt till my heart overflowing with 
feelings too delicate to deſcribe, the tear of rap- 
ture has ſtarted from my eye; and never did [ 
envy my brother the wealth he poſſeſſed, but as 
it prevented my placing my wife in a ſtation that 
ſhe would dignify. Forgive me for digreſſing: 
Iwill purſue my ſtory. Among thoſe to whom 
we were introduced, in our going into company, 
was the Count de B : he had a ſeat in the 
neighbourhood, and came down ſometimes to 
hunt there. His ſurprize at ſeeing my wife was 
very great, and vented itſelf in a profuſion of 
compliments, which I attributed more to the 
conſtant gallantry of the French, than any other 
reaſon. He ſeemed mightily pleaſed with our 
lutle one: and appeared without that pride and 
haughtineſs which is generally inſeparable from 
perſons of his rank. He was about forty : a fine 
ſhape, an air of dignity, and an agreeable face, 
added to an elegant expreſſion, and much wit, 
rendered him, excluſive of his being a man of 
faſhion, a very defirable acquaintance, and an 
entertaining companion, He begged to be re- 
ceived among our friends : and, in conſequence of 
telling him how great an honour we ſhould eſteem 
it, he viſited us frequently. The attention he 
paid to my wife, I thought nothing of particular- 
ly; as it was no more than what he paid to every 
other woman who fell in his way. It was his 
cuſtom, whenever he came into the country, to 
give an entertainment at his caſtle to the ladies, 
which generally laſted two or three days. IT his 
year it was celebrated with uncommon magnifi- 
cence: and, as we were ſtrangers, the Count 
and his gueſts treated us with great politeneſs and 
civility, To that cauſe alone I attributed the 
| reſpect 
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reſpect which was ſhewn to us: but there wa 5 
another, and a fatal cauſe. The Count wa; ! 
deeply enamoured of my wife. On our return Ml © 
from the caſtle, ſhe diſcovered it to me. How- 8 
&© ever diſagteeable,“ ſaid ſhe, © his unmean- Ml ;. 
« ing gallantry might have been to me, that 5 
& was to be tolerated: but,” added ſhe, with 4 
tears in her eyes, © his deſigns are too apparent 
* to paſs unnoticed, What can we do? We 15 
« muſt fly this place, and eſcape from him.” 4 

«© By no means,” I replied : * the huſband's Ml ” 
ce arm is the ſhield of his wife, You ſhall ſtil 5 
&© remain here, and in ſafety. His attempt at Ml © 
& ſeduction is vain, and he dares not offer - 
© violence.” | 10 

« Ah, Mr. Simpſon, how will you be able MW * 
ce to combat his fortune, and his power?“ * 

& Fear not, my love, there will be no occa- 1 
« ſion to enter into competition with either.“ . 

'The Count viſited us as uſual : but he was not 4 
awed or reſtrained by the coolneſs with which ! g 
received him, or the contempt my wife, on 90 
every occaſion, ſhewed him. With an invinci- il <| 
ble aſſurance, he perſiſted to take no notice of 6 
either; and ſtill, whenever he had the leaſt op- oy 
portunity, preſſed his ſuit to my wife. She ſo 1 


frequently requeſted me to quit that place, and 
remove to ſome other, that I began to conſent, 
to put an end to her uneaſineſs. The Count had be 
no thoughts of returning to Paris, while we were 
in the country: and he remained there, only for Wl .* 
the purpoſe of purſuing his diſhonourable put- Wl .. 
"poſe. Our dear little girl was now fix years old, WW 4. 
and fair as an angel. The Count, with all he . 
poſſeſſions, envied me the happineſs I enjoyed in . 


my wife; and determined to deſtroy it, It only . 
| belong 
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belongs to age to be hardened in wickedneſs. A 
oung man may, thro' heat of blood, be tempt- 
ed to commit irregularitles, and be guilty of 
crimes} but his reaſon ſoon comes tb his aid, and 
he is aſhamed of What he has done. An old man 
is obſtinate'aridteriacions in villainy. © T'faw very 
plainly, that the Count found my preſence a re- 
ſtraint upon his amour with my wife: and me, 
not ſo entirely an Engliſh, or rather a French 
huſband;* as He would have me. He could not 
help himſelf; and was obliged to ſubmit with a 
good grace, One evening, talking of the effects 
of the belle paſſion in different people, he advan- 
ced, as his opinion, that the French were the only 
nation who were properly or truly ſuſceptible of 
love, and expreſſed it in a feeling and natural 
manner. | oppoſed his argument, not more 
from a conviction of truth, than a pique againſt 
him; as his deſign was very evident in his man- 
ner of ſpeaking, and his meaning eaſily to be un- 
derſtood, Words ran high; and though he took 
no immediate notice, it was plain that he depart- 
ed very much chagrin'd ——© The ſtorm is ga- 
* thermg,” ſaid my dear prophetic wife; ah, 
but too truly fo !— and we muſt ſhun its fury.” 
I agreed in opinion with her: and conſidered, 
that we were but' ſtrangers, and that this man's 
tereſt would deſtroy me, ſhould I take any 
methods to right myſelf, 'The willow, that 
bends to the blaſt, is unhurt; while the ſturdy 
oak, that oppoſes it, is torn up by the roots. 
We will depart from this place, my love, and 
* ſpeedily,” ſaid J. The Count fhall not be 
able to find us again. Our retreat ſhall elude 
his utmoſt vigilance, and ſtricteſt inquiry, to 
* trace our flight.” Our place of retreat was 
Vor. II. D already 
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already fixed upon, and advice given to my agent 


in England where to remit my pay. We rejoi- 


ced.in our fancied ſecurity, and all proper mean 
were taken to depart as privately as poſlible, 
when, the evening but one before that on which 
we had appointed to, eſcape the. Counts perſecu- 
tion, word was brought me, that a, gentlemay 
wanted to ſpeak to me at the door, I deſired he 
might be introduced. He could not come in 
it was but a word he had to ſay to me. I roſe 
from a comfortable ſupper I was enjoying with 
my wife and, child, / accordingly went to the door, 
and was ſhewn to the perſon who wanted to ſpeak 
to me. He-drew me on one ſide, and whiſpered 
me, that I was a ſtate priſoner ; at the ſame time 
producing the lettre de cacbet. I was ſtruck 
ſpeechleſs; and every horrible idea aroſe in my 
mind. The ſhock was too great. I fell, ſenſe- 
leſs, into the meſſenger's arms who had announ- 
ced my fate. When their care had brought me 
to myſelf, I was far from home, in a carriage 
haſtening to a priſon, where I had reaſon to ſup- 
poſe I ſhould be buried during the remainder. of 
my life. But that was nothing to the dreadful 
recollection of being thus torn away from every 
thing that was dear to me in this life ;—from my 
wife; from. my child. Gracious heaven | what 
my. ſufferings were in that horrid hour, of diſtreſs, 
thou art a witneſs. For what wiſe purpoſe, thou 
haſt reſerved me, I know not; nor do I wiſh to 
inguire. Thy will be done. Think, Horton, 
of my ſituation : of a man jealous of his, honour, 
the natural defender of his wife, ſnatched from 
her in the moment ſhe. had the greateſt need of 
his aſſiſtance, to reſcue her from the inſults of a 
villain ; and, at the ſame time, to be ophged to 
3 ; leave 
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ſeave her in the power of that villain. It was too 
much to bear. My child too, my lovely child; 
to. leave her alſo. in the hands of ſtrangers! I 1 
could not retain my. ſenſes, and think of it any 
longer. A delirium ſeized me, and a violent 
fever followed it. For nine weeks I was in ſuch 
a ſtate, that it was uncertain whether I ſhould 
live or die. A good conſtitution overcame the 
violence of the diſtemper,. and I recovered. It 
was near a month after before it was poſſible to 
remove me; and then I was ſo extremely weak, 
that we. were obliged to travel by very ſhort 
ſtages, and very ſlowly, or I ſhould have expired 


on the road. Would to heaven it had been fo! 


then I ſhould not have ſuffered the inexpreſſible 
anguiſh that has ſince been my portion. The 
perſon in whoſe cuſtody I was, informed me, that 
| was arreſted as a ſpy : that was all he had per- 
miſſion to tell me, or that he knew himſelf. At 
length I was conveyed to the Baſtile, where I 
remained ſeven years. As it is totally impoſſible 
to deſcribe to you my miſery in that diſmal place, 
I ſhall paſs it over in ſilence ; only obſerving, that 
it is a matter of very great wonder to me that I 
have lived ſo long. The hand of Providence, I 
hope, has preſerved me for happineſs at laſt. 
The greateſt uneaſineſs I felt, was in the uncer- 
tainty I laboured under, and which it was totally 
impoſſible to remove, in regard to my family, and 
what was become of them ; and which they muſt 
equally ſuffer with me. I leave you to conceiye 
my miſery, for it is impoſſible to deſcribe. 4t. 
The days and years of unutterable woe that I en- 
dured, cannot be related. ' 
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My releaſe was equally as unexpected, and a3 
fudden, as my confinement. 'The keeper came 
to me one morning, and told me I was free; 
and produced an order at the ſame time, from 
the ſecretary of ftate, commanding me to leave 
Paris in fo many hours, and the kingdom in a 
certain number of days, and not to be ſeen in it 
again, under pain of death. Turned into the 
ſtreets in a ſtrange place, without money, with- 
out friends, or even acquaintance, what could [ 
do? My time was limited ; and I was obliged 
to obey the commands I had received. My firſt 
care was, to inquire whether there was an En- 
gliſh ambaſſador at Paris; and, to my great ſatiſ- 
faction, learned there was. The Duke of R 
was, at that time, the repreſentative of the 


Engliſh nation. A nobleman, whoſe goodneſs of 


Heart, and public ſpirit, are only excelled by his 


capacity, and aſſiduity in public buſineſs. That 


was fully evinced when he was miniſter here, and 
in a public character abroad, It was rather difh- 


cult, in the habit I then was, to get admiſſion to 
Him: but telling his ſervant to acquamt him that 


T was an Engliſhman, and juſt releaſed from the 
Baſtile, his humanity induced him to fee me. [1 


told him my fituation, and who I was ; where l 
had been ; for what confined ; and how releaſed. 


He aſked me, acknowledging at the ſame time 


that he did not doubt my aſſertions, whether! 


might not have been miſtaken in the account [ 
had given of my family. I aſſured him I had 
not: and gave him fuch preofs of it, that his 
ſuſpicions vaniſhed, © Then, Sit,“ ſaid he, 
taking me by the hand, © I have reaſon to con- 
& gratulate you on your accefſion to your father's 
& fortune, and your brother's title, who was 

| „ created 
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« created a baronet. He died without iſſue; 
© and you are now entitled to his eſtate. You 
are the perſon, whom your uncle, lord L——, 
« has been ſearching for ſo long in vain, You 
« ſhall ſpend this day with me.” I told his grace 
my ſtay in Paris was limited. Well then,“ 
ſaid he, © ſtay as long as you can: but give me 
{© leave to offer you ſome neceſſaries, till you can 
« get to England.” He put me under the hands 
of his valet, who gave me a plain ſuit of the 
duke's cloaths; and provided me with linen, 
which I very much wanted. After dinner, the 
duke ſupplied me with caſh; and I ſet off for 
England as faſt as I could. When I arrived in 


the London, , my. firſt inquiries were at my agent's, 
of to know if he had heard any thing of my wife. 
i. BY But he had not, nor had there been any tidings of 


hat her, to his knowledge, ſince we left England to- 
ad gether. - He corroborated the reports I had heard 
ip of the death of my father and brother: and that 
night I wrote to my uncle an account of my arri- 


* val, and the reaſon that I was not to be found 
155 before. His anſwer was affectionate; and his 
[ conduct, with regard to me, generous and honeſt. 
of I found myſelf poſſeſſed of a large eſtate unen- 
ed. cumbered; a title; and a ſum of ready money, 
MU exceeding my utmoſt expectations. But of what 
* uſe are they to me? I have loſt every thing that 
t [ was valuable to me upon earth. Three ſeveral 
had meſſengers have been diſpatched to France, to make 
his inquiries after my wife; but never could get any 
he, ſatisfactory intelligence of her. I have done every 
Nh thing in my power to recover that jewel? the po- 
ert ſeſſion of which can only beſtow happineſs on me. I 
yas have therefore changed my name, dropped my title, 
led and live as you know I have done for ſome time 


paſt. I have been above ſix years in England; 
and, in that time, have never got the leaſt 
D 3 account 
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account of her my. ſoul loves, nor of my dear 
daughter. What is become of them, heaven 
beſt knows; and the only comfortable reflection 


that offers, is, that the Protector of innocence 
and virtue will ſhield them from danger. 

This then, Horton, is the hiſtory of my un- 
happy life : replete with miſery, and only diver- 


ſified by a variety of misfortunes. Nor is my 


ſituation at preſent, though I am poſſeſſed of 
wealth, more comfortable. My poor old heart, 
accuſtomed to adore one lovely and deſerving 
object, can now form no new connection. An 
aching void remains never to be occupied but 
by herſelf, or her daughter. The uncertainty I 
am in, with regard to their fate, fills my ſoul 
with horror. Perhaps my virtuous, my adore- 
able wife, was the victim of brutal force. Per- 
haps my helpleſs daughter, my well-beloved 
child, is trained to a courſe of proſtitution, 
Wretched, wretched father, that I am! This 
thought diſtracts me all the day, and returns to 
my dreams at night. I am moſt miſerable. 
Do you any longer wonder at the ſeverity of 
my expreſſions, or the harſhneſs and ſourneſs 
of my temper? Can it be ſuppoſed that 1 
can love mankind, when I have ſuffered fo 
much, and ſo undeſervedly, from them? I had 
recourſe to my favourite ſtudy of phyſiognomy ; 
and found, in your face, the marks of a goo 

heart: let me not be deceived. HH 
When you read this hiſtory, which I charge 
you never to reveal, conſider how amiable, how 
delightful a contraſt my much lamented wife is, 
to thoſe women whom you have mentioned. I 
repoſed a proper confidence in her: I truſted 
Her with my hogour and happineſs; wh, — f 
| aichfu 
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faithful guardian, the kept it ſafe, Had my pre- 
ſumption induced me to make a trial of her vir- 
tue before T had married her, I dare fay ſhe 


would have had too juſt a ſenſe of the indignity 
offered her, ever to marry me afterwards. And 


who could blame her? Not, 


Thy friend. 
EpwarD SIMPSON.. 
be hone n- the the . * U 
LETTER XXXV. 
To EDwanm StMP8ON, Eſq. 
Sir, 


A S you have been, for ſome time, Mr. 
Charles Horton's chief correſpondent, for 


1 am aſhamed to call him my ſon, it is to be 


preſumed that he has acquainted you with his 
motions and deſigns, If ſo, I muſt requeſt the 
favour of yon to let me know where he is, and 
the ſureſt method of finding him out. Had he 
departed alone, you would not have been trou- 
bled with this letter: but he, and one of his 
r companions, have ſeduced, or rather 
orced, a young lady from my houſe : for well 
am I convinced, ſhe never went willingly. Al- 
moſt any other outrage, had been forgiven him : 
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for I was bound, by the ſtrongeſt ties of honour 
and humanity, as well as the requeſt of a dying 
mother, to protect her who had no friends. But 
had not this been the caſe, the ſweetneſs of her 
diſpoſition, and the beauty of her perſon, would 
have endeared her to any body. Her, this un- 
worthy boy has taken from under my roof, and 
for the vileſt purpoſes, I fear. Therefore, Sir, 
if you can give me any intelligence of him, you 
will perhaps fave an innocent creature from ruin; 
for, I cannot harbour-the leaſt ſuſpicion that you 
are an accomplice in his crime ; and very much 
1 


Your humble ſervant, 


Tromas HokTow. 


L E T- 


dandy 


came under your protection. Perhaps, Sir, 
'excuſe the vain hopes of a diſtracted father, 
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err rr xXXVL 
| 2 Sir THOMAS HoRrToON, Bart. 


SIR, 


O V only. do me juſtice. I affirm foſemn- 

ly, that I am neither an accomplice with 
Mr. Horton, nor know where he is: if 1 did, 
there are no obligations, by which he might bind 
me to ſecrecy, that would prevent my acquaint- 
ing you where he was, and ſerving at once the 
cauſe of virtue and honour. And truly ſorry I 
am, that your ſon has deceived my hopes and 
good opinion ſo much. Tis true, he acquainted 
me with his paſſion for this deſerving young 
lady ; but never did he inform me of his inten- 
tion to carry her off. 

But your letter, Sir, has made me once more 
indulge a flattering hope, that had almoſt for- 
ſaken me. I am a father, a diſtreſſed father, 
who for thirteen years have been loſt to my 
child, A wretched huſband, who was torn 
away from his wife at that period. Intereſted 
as your heart is in the cauſe of humanity, this 
confeſſion of my ſituation will induce you, if 
no family reaſons prevent it, to give me the 
ſatisfaction of knowing how this young lady 


ſhe may be my long-loſt child. But whether 
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your anſwer gives me that ſatisfaction T hope 
for, or not, I will deſire your ſon, if he can 
any way be diſcovered, to whom I have im- 
parted the hiſtory of my unhappy life, to ac- 
quaint you with my reaſons. Let me entreat 
the favour of you to grant my requeſt; and 
be aſſured, that the moſt warrantable curioſity 
induces me to aſk this at your hands. I am 
very truly, Sir, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


EDWARD SIMPSON; 


LET 
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LETT E R XXXVI. 


To EpWARD SIMSON, Eſq. 


SIR, 


OUR requeſt is reaſonable, and I have no 
family reaſons toprevent my gratifying your 
curioſity. It is laudable: and if it ſhould turn 
out, that I have done your child any ſervice, it 
would make me doubly happy. 27 
It is now near fourteen years ago, ſince I was 
entruſted with the execution of a commiſſion in 
a very extraordinary affair. What it was is to- 
tally immaterial ; as it has no relation to the ad- 


venture. I am. about to diſcover to you, which 


happened on my journey. In my road to Italy, 
I was obliged to paſs through France, it being ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the completion of my buſi- 
neſs. As it was ſomething like a public affair 
that I was employed in, proper paſſports were 
provided for my admiſſion into every town 
through which my road lay; ſo that I might tra- 
vel either with the greateſt expedition, or take 
my own time, as was moſt agreeable. I had 
tranſacted the principal part of my buſineſs in 
France, and was preparing to leave it, in order 
to go to Turin. In my way I ſtopped at the 
town of A———, It was in the morning of a 
hot day : and being determined to take ſome 
reſt, lay by there till the evening. The nights 
were more agreeable to travel in, and full as 


late as the day : for my ſervants were all well 


armed, 
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armed, and - truſty fellows. The ſun had de- 
ſcended, andthe cool breeze of the evening began 
to refreſh the earth, when JI ordered my chaiſe 
to be got ready; and, inquiring the road out, 
walked on alone, deſiring the carriages to fol- 
low, as they would ſoon overtake me.— Walking 
on gently, and enjoying the exhilaxating cool- 
neſs of the evening, I had got out of the town, 
and perceived at the door of an houſe, that was 
detached about half a quarter of a mile from the 
reſt, a beautiful child about five or ſix years old. 
Her appearance-ſtruck me; for ſhe did not ſeem 
to be à native of France, either by her dreſs or 
her complexion. She was crying too: that en- 
gaged me ſtill more. I ſtopped to look at her. 


«© Poor ſoul, —I wonder what can cauſe thy diſ- 


e treſs?—what can ſhe cry ſo for?” I ſpoke 
aloud; and the child, ſurpriſed to hear any one 
there ſpeak Engliſh to her, looked at me with 
her eyes full of tears, and told me, that her papa 
was gone away, and her mamma had been cry- 
ing ever ſince, © Where is your mamma, my 
« love?” ſaid I, taking her by the hand. 

At home,” ſaid ſne; and there's an ugly 
& Frenchman there too.“ | 

She is a countrywoman, no doubt, and may 
be in diſtreſs : but whether ſhe is vr not, ſhe will 
not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing an Engliſhman ſo far 
from her own country. 'Theſe were my thoughts: 
and, turning to the child, * Will you ſhew me 
« the way to your mamma, my dear??? 

& Yes,” ſaid ſhe: and, as I ſhll retained her 
hand, led me to a back. parlour, furniſhed more 
in the Engliſh faſhion than I had before feen in 
France. But there was no time to make obſer- 

vations of that nature. At the farther end of the 
| room, 
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room, a beautiful woman was on her knees to a 
French gentleman very richly dreſſed, holding 
up her hands in the moſt ſupplicating manner. 
Her look, which beſpoke terror, and the tears 
which poured from her eyes, ſhewed the extre- 
mity of diſtreſs. Her dreſs was diſordered, and 
ſeemed to be diſcompoſed by force. You 
« know where my huſband is: tell me, I be- 
6 ſeech you, where I ſhall find him, and then—”? 

My appearance interrupted” her. She ſtarted 
from her knees, and ſpeaking in Engliſh—* But 
« heaven has ſent me aſſiſtance,” ſaid ſhe, At- 
tempting to. come acroſs the room, her ſtrength 
failed her, and ſhe ſunk into a chair. The 


- Frenchman,. whom 1 have ſince learned was the 
count de B, turned mii about; and, in an 


imperious manner, demanded from whence I 
came, and what I wanted there. | | 

“To aſſiſt that lady,” anſwered I, coolly : 
ce ſhe ſeems to want aſliſtance,” _ 

* None, but what I can give hen And your 
tc interrupting me in this affair, is not conſiſtent 
« with your appearance as a gentleman.” 

“ Oh, Sir,” ſaid the lady, recovering herſelf, 
&« this vile man has ſent my huſband, who is an 
* Engliſhman, away; where, I know not, nor 
« will he tell me; but it is only for the worſt of 
* purpoſes, which the preſence of my huſband 
e prevented his completing. You providentially 
© came in the moment he had almoſt effected 
my deſtruction. Do not then, I conjure you, 
leave me in his power.” 1 

„will not, Madam,” ſaid I, going towards 
her: depend upon every aſſiſtance that I can 
60 give you.” 125 1 724 

he Count interpoſed, Vou muſt not have 
any thing to ſay to that lady.“ 
- «© That 
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„That is language J am not accuſtomed to 
* hear, much leſs to bear. V our oppoſition is 
« yain: for I muſt and will ſpeak to her, and 
« defend her from the inſults of any man.“ 
As he oppoſed my going to her a ſecond time, 
I puſhed him away; and, taking her by the hand, 
begged her to be compoſed ; aſſuring her, at the 
fame time, that F would not forſake her in af- 
fliction; but would do every thing in my power 
to ſerve her. The Count interrupted me; 
Draw, ſaid he, and defend yourſelf ;—* the 
« affront you have given me is not to be for- 
ec given, nor to be atoned or waſhed. away but 
& by your blood. Once more, I call upon you 
to defend yourſelf.” 
His advice was too good to be deſpiſed; as he 
had his ſword in his hand: and to parley with 
Him, when in a capacity of defending myſelf, 
was much the ſurer way. My blood will. be 
c honourably ſpilt in the cauſe of innocence and 
ce virtue. To defend my countrywoman is 
& another claim on me, Sir. You have injured 
cc her, and you know it: reſtore her huſband, 
„„ and ceaſe your unjuſtifiable purſuits. Are 
« theſe demands contrary to juſtice or ho- 
& nour ?”? 5 
J care not,” replied he: © nor will I ſuffer 
4 you to make thoſe demands. Guard yourſelf: 
& you are an inſolent villain.” | 
He made a furious paſs at me, which I hap- 
pily avoided. The lady ſhrieked, and fainted 
away. The child ran to her. There was no 
poſſibility of. retreating far; and giving the 
Count ſome time to cool, or hear reaſon. His 
fury blinded his judgment. I retired from him, 
till I could go no farther ; and then his Ae 
cure 
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deſire of revenge, not to be appeaſed but with 
my life, provoked me; and, in my own de- 

y Pr . 
fence, was obliged to ſtrive to diſable him. I 
had wounded him flightly, which only ſerved to 
exaſperate him more : he was determined to kill 
me if he could; and all my buſineſs was, to pre- 
vent it. A fatal thruſt, at laſt, brought him to 
the ground. Engliſhman,” ſaid he, you 
« have killed me: but 1 ſuffer juſtly, I have 
« injured this woman, and wronged her huſ- 
« band. Forgive me my offences, gracious 
& heaven, I will make what reparation I can. 
« Her huſband, by my contrivance, is ſent to 
% the ——,” His voice failed him, and he 
could utter nothing but inarticulate ſounds, till he 
expired, which happened-in a few moments: 
Though I wiſhed to have known where the gen- 
tleman was ſent to, and thought ſome of his 
domeſticks might have been acquainted with it; 

et this was no longer a place of ſafety for me. 

turned to the lady, and recovered her: but ſeeing 
the Count lying weltering in blood, ſhe fainted 
again, With much difficulty I brought her to 
herſelf. | 

*© Good God! what will become of me! 
* what ſhall I do!” faid ſne. I ſhall be 
* accounted the murderer of this wretched 
% man.. | 
* You had better put yourſelf under my pro- 

tei teQion, Madam,” I acquainted her with my 
name, and family; and told her where I was 
going, She conſented ; and, taking a little trunk 
containing ſome linen, told me ſhe was ready. 
At that moment my carriage appeared in fight. 
By my advice we locked up all the doors; and 
putting her and the child into the chaiſe, we _ 
| 0 
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off as faſt as we could. I changed my route as 


ſoon as poſſible, and got out of France undiſco- 
vered. The haſte we were under an abſolute 
neceſſity of making, as well as the diſtreſſed ſi- 
tuation of the lady, prevented my aſking her 
any queſtions, or inquiring how ſhe came into 
the ſituation in which I found her. At length 
we got into a place of ſafety; and then I en- 
treated the favour of her to let me know how 
ſne came into that part of France. She very 
willingly indulged my curiofity. 

% My huſband's name, if he lives, is Som- 
“ merton: is an officer upon half-pay, and pru- 
« dential reaſons obli;;xd us to quit England. We 
% had lived with great content and happineſs at 
. N „till the Count de B—, who fell ſo 
5 unfortunately by your hand, came down to 
„ his ſeat, which is in the neighbourhood of 
„ that place. He acquainted me with the paſ- 
4 ſion he had conceived for me; and, at an 
« entertainment he gave ſoon after his arrival 
6 in the country, attempted, by promiſes and 
& threats, to ſhake my conjugal fidelity. He 
“ attempted in vain. My heart, wholly at- 
% tached to my hapleſs huſband, could never 
« ſwerve. On the firft opportunity I told him 
« the danger that threatened us, and warned 
« him to ſhun the impending ſtorm. Alas! too 
„ confident, he would not take my advice, and 
& fatal has been the conſequence. He did, at 
&« laſt, intend to have ſought ſecurity, in fiying 
c from the place where the deteſted Count ha 
«© attempted to diſhonour us: he had taken, as 
© he informed me, every neceſſary precaution 
c“ for departing ſo privately, that we ſhould not 
«© be found out again. But the night before that 
228 on 
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on which we had fixed to go away, he was torn 
« from me, I fear, for ever.“ A flood of tears, 
at the melancholy recollection, prevented her 
purſuing her tale for a time: but recovering 
her ſpirits, ſne went on. 

We were enjoying our little frugal ſupper 
in peace and comfort, and indulging the 
hopes of getting ſpeedily out of the power of 
* the Count, when the ſervants brought him 
* word, that there was a gentleman at the door 
« wanted to. ſpeak to him. He refuſed coming 
* in: and Mr. Sommerton, from a ſuſpicion of 
* what might happen, went, I believe, very re- 
“ luCtantly out to him. That was the laſt ſight 
“ had of the dear partner of my heart. What 
became of him I know not. I waited for his 
return with great impatience, and then ſent the 
& ſervant to ſee where he was. Not finding him, 
&« I went out myſelf ; but could hear or ſee no- 
* thing of him. My fears and diſtreſs are not 
* to be deſcribed, eſpecially . when he did not 
« return. that night. I ſent about among the 
* neighbours, but got no ſatisfactory anſwers to 
* any of my inquiries. My ſuſpicions lighted 
upon the Count, and I very juſtly ſuppoſed 
* that he had got him murdered, or ſent out of 
* the way ſomewhere or another. The next 
evening he came to the houſe. I ſaw him at 
&« a diſtance, and deſired to be denied to him; 
« and declared I would not ſee him. Three 
« days elapſed before I ſaw him again, and then 
he came abruptly into the gi — where J 
was fitting, lamenting over my poor child, 
* thus deprived at once of all her friends in her 
* father, and ftood before me. I ſcreamed out, 
© and would have eſcaped from him; 2 - 
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* held me faſt, and made me fit down by him. 
* I called the ſervant.” 

** You may ſave yourſelf the trouble of cal. 
ling your ſervant,” ſaid he; * I met her going 
towards the town.? | 

* Good heaven! then I am betrayed.” 

*© You may be very happy if you chooſe it, 
© madam, I live but to make you ſo.” | 
* Reftore me my huſband then, if you wiſh 
to contribute to my happineſs.” | 
That may be impoſſible by this time.“ 

„ Then he is murdered.” , 

* Heafſured me he was very ſafe : but ſup- 
poſed ſome affair of ſtate had been the cauſe 
of his being taken away in that abrupt man- 
ner. He did every thing to compoſe and ſa- 
* tisfy me: but in vain, He pleaded his de- 
<< teſted paſſion, which I treated with juſt indig- 
. nation and contempt. In the mean time my 
e little Juliet had ſtrayed to the door, where 
„ you found her. The Count, at laſt, could 
„ contain himſelf no longer, and proceeded to 
« violences, that are equally ſhocking to think 
% of or relate. I was on my knees imploring 
« his mercy, when you came ſo fortunately to 
&« my reſcue. The reſt you know: But you can 
tc never know the obligations I am under to you, 
« for preſerving my honour and my peace.” 

I endeavoured to conſole the lovely meurner ; 
and aſſured her, as ſoon as I arrived in England, 
that all in my pewer ſhould be done to find out 
her huſband, and to ſettle her. 4 

& Ah, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © I ſhall never reviſit 
% Fngland. The ſorrows 1 have ſo lately ex- 
& perienced, and which came ſo faſt upon the 
« heels of each other, have affected me beyond 

6 expreſſion. 
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« expreſſion... I feel the ſprings of life fail me, 
« and very ſoon ſhall be, numbered with the 
„„ gr e . 

My attempts to bamiſh her melancholy were 
fruitleſs. She would go to no public place in or- 
der to diſſipate her chagrin. In talking of her- 
ſelf ſhe ſaid, that neither ſhe, nor ſhould I let the 
Count's death trouble our conſciences. © It had 
« not happened” added Mrs. Sommerton, “ if 
© he had not ſeduced my ſervant, and ſent her 
« out of the way, with an intention of com- 
« pleating his deſigns on me.” With grief I 
ſaw the poor lady's health decline viſibly every 
day. Nothing that could be done to relieve her 
was omitted. The beſt phyſicians that could be 
procured, attended her. The diſorder baffled 
the power of medicine: it was a hroken heart. 
Her diſtreſs affected, her ſituation ſhocked me: 


ſhe had, by her manner and behaviour, inte- 


reſted my heart in her behalf: and I would have 
given half my fortune, to have reſtored her huſ- 


band to her: but that was not poſſible. She was 


at laſt confined to her bed: and there were very 
little hopes of her living another day. The 
phyſician who had given her over acquainted 
me, as he took his leave, that ſhe deſired to ſpeak 


to me. I attended inſtantly in her chamber. She 


was almoſt exhanſted: but, notwithſtanding, 


beckoned to me to come near her: and I ſat 
down on the bed-fide. She took my hand be- 


. tween hers. © I praiſe heaven,” ſaid the, ** that 


“in this hour, I retain my ſenſes, and have an 
* opportunity of returning you thoſe thanks you 
* ſo much merit, and which are ſo 2 a re- 
« ward for the ſervices you have rendered me. 
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* the fatherleſs and the widow, will reward you: 


te but from my ſoul I thank you, Sir Thomas ;” 


and ſhe preſſed my trembling hand to her poot 
chilled lips. My eyes refuſed not the tribute of 


humanity. I ſobbed and wept aloud. She re- 
covered herſelf: None but an Engliſhman 
* could be capable of ſuch exalted, ſuch diſin- 


e tereſted generoſity : I have experienced your 
„ goodneſs and humanity, and therefore ſhall 


* die cofitented, in leaving my poor. dear Juliet 


© in your care, Give me the ſatisfaction of 


„ hearing you promiſe not to forſake this helpleſs 
6 ' orphan.” | 
I aſſured her ſolemnly that I would treat her as 


my own: that ſhe ſhould be the child of my 


boſom. , 


Poor lamb,” ſaid ſhe, turning her dying 
eyes on the charming little one as ſhe ſtood weep- 


ing by her bed-fide, ©* into what a world of 


* wolves, ready to devour thee, art thou turned 
& forth !” | 


« Not if I can prevent it,” ſaid T, ſmatching 


the child in my arms, and In her to my 
t 


boſom. - A ray of heart- felt ſatisfaction reani- 
mated, for a moment, the dying mother's pallid 


face. 


* not I be your papa, my dear?” 
aid I. 1 
« Yes,” faid Juliet, © for I have loſt my own 
66 papa.“ : 
The unhappy lady could not bear this. 
« find,” ſaid ſhe, © my diſſolution approaches 
« faſt. To your protection I commit that help- 


.. 6 leſs babe: breed her in the paths of virtue and 
% honour : let her know her forlorn ſtate, that 
« ſhe may entertain no flattering hopes that will 
N | : 6& ruin 
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& ruin and deſtroy her. Farewel, my good 
« friend, may heaven ſo reward you, as you deal 
« by the truſt I repoſe in your hands. 

« Amen!” ſaid I, fervently, retiring from 
her room; for the pangs of death came faſt up- 
on her, and I hurried with the little Juliet from 
the ſcene of horror. In a few hours after word 
was brought me, that ſhe was no, more. I went 
to her room, and kiſſing her face, yet lovely in 
death, repeated my vow to protect her little one. 
She. was buried by a clergyman wWwho was along 
with me; and as ſoon as the ceremony was per- 
formed, I purſued my journey; and, at Leghorn, 
took ſhipping for England: where I arrived with- 
out any accident. The dear little Juliet was the 
entertaining companion of my voyage; and ſo 
much had ſhe engaged my affections by her in- 
nocent endearments, that my regard for her was 
little leſs than for my own child. To prevent 
her meeting any diſagreeable reflections, ſhould 
it be known that ſhe was an entire ſtranget to my 
family, and dependant upon me, the miſtreſs of 
a boarding ſchool where I placed her was in- 
formed that ſhe was a diſtant relation of mine, 
whoſe father and mother being both dead, had 
left her under my care. Vet not willing to truſt 
her to any perſon, ſhe was. ſoon brought home, 
and educated under my own eye. It was known 
that the Nicolls's were related to me; and under 
the name of Harriet Nicolls, and a diſtant couſin, 
ſhe was received at Elwood. As ſhe grew up, 
her mother became every day more viſible in her 
countenance, and every day more. endeared to 
me. A worthy lady, a ſiſter of my late wife, 
who lives with me, has fuperintended ber edy- 
cation: nothing has been ſpared to make it per- 

| | te. 
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fe. With infinite ſatisfaction I ſaw my lovely 
charge, exceed my moſt ſanguine expectations: 
She had received thoſe inſtructions from my ſiſter, 
that ſerved to make her a good and worthy mem- 
ber of ſociety, though not a fine lady. Never- 
theleſs, ſhe had every neceſſary accampliſhment, 
Poſſeſſed of every requiſite to make a man hap- 
755 it came into my head, that if by any means 
could bring about a match between my ſon and 
her, it would be attended with the happieſt con- 
{ſequences to him. We did not want alliance 
with wealth, for we were rich enough: and the 
diſagreeable conſequences attending the union with 
high blood, frequently outweighed the advanta- 


ges. Charles might, if he would, be happy 
with Juliet. His wildneſs was not unknown to 


me : but his enemies accuſed him not of wicked- 
neſs or villainy. Let him go on,” ſaid I to 
myſelf, “ he will ſoon be tired of the life he at 
„ prefent leads. His practice carries ſafety along 


<« with it. 'Theroving butterfly will at laſt ſettle 
4 on the breaſt of this ſweet roſe.” Thence it 


was that I never deſired him to come to Elwood, 
and ever denied myſelf the ſatisfaction of having 
him ſo often and ſo much with me as I wiſhed, 
and refuſed myſelf that gratification but to enſure 
his future felicity. Since he has been here, I 


have reaſon to believe his inclinations have acted 
in concert with my deſigns: his ſurprize, on their 


firſt meeting, was very preceptible; and I am 
much miſtaken if they have not ſince underſtood 
each other. But this fad boy has undone my 


peace, and counterworked and blown up all my 
good ſchemes, by his precipitate folly 
edneſs; and has ruined himſelf in my 
nion. To make this diſagreeable affair 


wick- 


ble, 
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lic, would give a mortal wound to the girl's cha- 
rater : and whatever my fears may be, yet my 
knowledge of Juhet's.virtue, and my hopes that 
Charles is not ſo wicked as he is wild and un- 
thinking, give me ſame ſmall. room to imagine, 
that this affair will terminate better than is ex- 
pected. I ſhould beg your pardon. for troubli "g 
you with this very long letter: but it is natur 

to ſeize, every opportunity of unburthening an 
heart, that is in affliction ; and your deſire to be 
informed, of the circumſtances, which this ac- 
quaints you: with, may alſo ſerve as an apology 
for it. I ſhall be in town in three or four days at 
fartheſt, and will conſult with you the beſt me- 
thods of finding out where this boy is; and have 
the pleaſure of aſſuring you 1 am, with great 


truth, | 
Sir, yaur very humble ſervant, , 


4 


Thomas HORTON. 
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| To Sir THOMAS HoxrTrOov. 0 , 


TY) UT that you are determined to come ſo 
| ſhortly to London, I had been, erè this, 
at Elwood, to kiſs the hands of my benefactor: 
doubly ſo to me, as he has preſerved the honour 
of my wife, and been the father and proteQor 
of my daughter. I, Sir, am that Sommertot, 
who, unable to enjoy either, have concealed 
both his fortune and title from the world HE deſ- 
piſed. I ſhall defer my thanks, and the acknow- 
ledgment of my obligations to you, till J have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you at my houſe; which 
you muſt make your own while you ſtay in town. 

y joy, which would otherwiſe be tumultuous, 
is checked by my uncertainty concerning my poor 
Juliet's preſent ſituation: yet I am not entirely 


without hopes, that Mr. Horton will act nobly 


by her. His reaſon is blinded, and his judgment 
led aſtray, by falſe principles, unhappily imbi- 
bed in his unreſtricted intercourſe with a cor- 
rupted world. Vet I tremble for my child: and 
though ſhe may eſcape the hand of violence, yet 
ſne may fall a prey to the arts of ſeduction: this 
is what is moſt to be dreaded. I long to ſee you; 
Sir; and, together, we will take ſome method of 
finding out where your ſon is. I expect to re- 
ceive a letter from him every day, as he has not 
yet failed to impart every circumſtance, that has 
happened at Elwood, to me, I am, with great 
ſincerity, Sir, your grateful, and much 
Obliged ſervant, 
ASIL SOMMERT ON. 


LET 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
To CHARLES HorToN, Eſq. 


8 IR, 
A the outrage you have dared to commit, 

by taking 5. 24 my houſe a young lady 
hom I ſo truly regarded, is of the moſt heinous 
nature; there is but one method of atoning for 
it; that is, by reſtoring her to Elwood, in the 
ſame ſituation you took her from thence. Till 
you comply with this, I will never ſee your face: 
and it is extremely hard that you ſhould force me, 
by the commiſſion of ſuch unjuſtifiable actions, 
to forbid the ſon, that has been the pride and 
happineſs of my former life, to approach me. 
But juſtice and honour require it: and to you 1 
may attribute the miſery that may attend me in 
the remainder of my life. Once more I repeat 
to you, if you do not reſtore Harriet to me, as 
pure and innocent as ſhe was, when you took her 
away, never expect to ſee your injured father, 


THOMAS HoORT AN. 
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LETTER XI. 
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To ChakLzs HorToN, Eſq; 


', Honoured Sir, 


HIS morning, at five of the dock, ny 
old maſter ſet out for London, to lock f 
you, I believes; but if ſo be that he could n 
And you there, and there was any tale or tidi 
to be had of you before that time, then to ſen 
you this letter, which he wrote the night befor 
went away. I had no opportunity of ſendity 

| you a letter afore; for it runs in my mind that 
was watched: ſo, as foon as my old maſter vi 
ne, I ſeizes the letter, and ſends it to ye 
You bid me tell you how your father and aur 
took your going off with Miſs. - Woundy ba 
indeed, Sir. aſter had me into the ſtud 
twice, and examined me; and alſo Betty, Miß 
mard., I don't know what ſhe ſaid, but I 6 
nied every thing ſtifly : he got nothing out 
me. But maſter deſired us to hold our tongut 
and not tell any body as how you carried Mi 
off, but to ſay, in caſe any body aſked, th 
ſhe was gone to a relation who had been ud 
denly taken ill. And he gave . Betty and 
a guinea betwixt us, to ſay ſo: and many peop 
believe it. And if I had not gone out 
the room, it was almoſt on my tongne's en 
to tell Sir Thomas all about it; but I thought 

| wo 
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would not betray you, neither. My old maſter. 
takes on grievouſly, and don't believe he has eat 
a hearty meal ſince ſhe went away. And ma- 
dam Allen is always crying: and all the ſervants 
are 2 = ſhe is gone, for ſhe was good to 


them his js all 1 have to fay to you, Sir. 
So no more at preſent from 


Honoured Sir, your humble fervant, to cm- 
mand till death, © | Wars ® 


f 
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. To-EpwarD SMS, Eſq. 
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Q. letter through or not, yet I. prone to write 
to you. If you can be a friend to guilt, do not 
reject me; for, alas! I am overwhelmed with 
crimes and misfortunes: yet do not ſpurn me. 

Correct me, and I will kits the rod. Deſpiſe not 


penitence, 


© NO-RA NT whether you will read this 


There is a roſe-lip'd ſeraph ſits on high, 
Who ever bends his holy ear to earth 

To mark the voice of penitence, to catch 
Her ſolemn ſighs, to tune them to his harp, 
And echo them, in harmonies divine, 

Up to the throne of grace. 


= FF 3 & © YO . K LO” oy > TT 1. ee EE 


May it avail me! But till you know how I have 7 
offended, you can't be a judge why I ought to be T 


penitent. Can I attempt to relate my villainy! T 
my hand trembles, and ſcarce can hold the pen. T 
Before recollection drives me to madneſs, let me « 
endeavour. Tis a dreadful taſk | Fm 
Why did not I take thy advice? why did! < 
ever quit the path of honour and virtue? the de 
ſlave of vile ſuſpicions, which deſtroyed my peace th 
of mind, I determined to prove them true, and th 
adhere to them; or, if falſe, to eradicate them gi 
for ever. Fatal has been the iſſue of the trial W 


My 


_ aA.N O VS hs. . 
My uneaſineſs, at the propoſed match of Web- 
ſter, with the now wretched Harriet, was the 
ſubje& of my letter, It made me mad: and his 
viſiting frequently to Elwood, did not ſerve to 
diſſipate jt. , There was no poſſibility of coming 8 
to an explanation ; for a Sir Humphry Honiton 
and his family, a ſad ſet of brutes, came to pay 
us a viſit. It was a fruitleſs attempt to try to 
f ſpeak to her alone. Miſs Honiton was eternally 
his with Harriet. At, laſt an opportunity offered of 
ue whiſpering, to her, which I greedily ſnatched, and 
0. told her, that inſtead of concealing, ſhe ſhould, 
have acquainted me with her intended match with 
* Webſter, and have made me her friend: that IL 
wanted much to ſpeak to her. This ſhe ſaid ſhe 
would contrive: and though it was apparent ſhe 
had great inclination, it was impoſſible, Acci- 
dent brought it about at laſt. From the number 
of people who were at that time viſitants with 
us, ſhe, was obliged to change her chamber; 
and that which happened to be the next to mine, 
was allotted for her. You may now,” ſaid I, 
«© indulge me with that opportunity which has 
„been ſo long wanting. Our chambers are 


ave ” contiguous z and you may permit me half an 
be * hour's converſation with the greateſt ſalcty. 
ny! * Your reputation cannot be endangered; for 
XN. eit. is impoſſible any one ſhould ſee us. You 


me can fear nothing from me.” With difficulty 
ſhe conſented. The night was appointed in which 


id! ſhe was to admit me. Previous to this, I had 
the deſired an old acquaintance of mine, one Wi- 
ace thers, à captain, to come to Elwood, and aſſume 
and the name of Medlicott. I tell the whole truth, 
1em Simpſon : nothing will F.coticeal. My intentions 
rial, were evil, but they only tended to fatisfy "thoſe 


My E 3 doubts 
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doubts that deftroy my peace. Tis true alſo, I 
knew his character; knew him capable of any 
thing: and, if I have ſince ſuffered by my con- 
fidence in him, it was not without warning. His 
humour, while he was at Elwood, diverted the 
attention of our booby viſitors from Hartiet and 
me. At length, the evening arrived, that this 
lovely maid agreed, though feluctamly, to meet 
me. The houſe was at reſt; and I ſtole into 


her chamber. Thanks, ten thouſand thanks, 


“ charming Harriet,“ ſaid I, taking her trem- 


bling hand, and preſſing it to my lips, “ for this 


85 unmerited favour.“ | * 

„It is more indeed, Mr. Horton, than I 
t ought to grant; but the occaſion of it is only 
6 to clear myſelf from a duplicity of character 
& that ought to be avoided.” 80585 

I ſeated myſelf; and, ſtill retaining her hand 


in mine, placed her in the chair next me. She 


proceededs .. _ D 
e Sir Thomas has mentioned to me, that he 
1 informed you of my having encouraged Mr. 
© Webſter's addreſſes, and that his father made 
& propoſals to him. Nothing ever eſcaped me, 
de that could induce him to think he was more 
« fayourably received by me than any body elſe, 
* except what you are already acquainted with, 
© and which drew me before into a very em- 
* barraſſing ſituation, and produced an eclair- 
2 been equally diſtreſſing. But indeed, Mr. 
« Horton, I cannot bear to ſuffer in your opi- 
& nion even for a moment: and the reflection, 
« that if you truly loved me, you would feel 
« very ſenſibly the conſequence of Mr. Web- 
4 ſter's raſh, proceedings, made me doubly mi- 
OO, nn 1 
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te Deareſt Harriet, how much am I indebted 
« to this unexampled tenderneſs ! Some doubts, 
« jt muſt be owned, ſeized me; and I could not 
« help thinking, that Mr. Webſter muſt have 
very ſpecial reaſons for making ſuch propoſals | 
« to my father.” 

« Tt was to explain and clear up thoſe doubts,” _ 
faid ſhe, interrupting me, I have ventured | 
« thus far; and however critical my ſituation 
% may be, there can be no danger where Mr. 
« Horton is.“ | 5 

«© None where love reſides.” | 

I claſped her in my arms, and ſnatched a kiſs 
from her. I repeated the bliſs, and found her 
lips meet mine. My heart throbbed tumultu- 
ouſly, and my blood was on fire. It is impoſ- 
ſible to repeat our converſation, which was on 
my fide, the moſt rapturous profeſſions of the 
fincereſt paſſion, and yows' of unaſerable fide- 
lity; and, on hers, th} moſt innocent and vir- 
tuous acknowledgments of a tender affection, 
chaſtened by fear, and reſtricted by modeſty. 
Her delicate permiſſion of thoſe little freedoms, . 
however perfectly conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt de- 
corum, inſpired me with the notion, that this was 
the critical moment in which I might venture to 
make an experiment that would ſatisfy my ddubts. 
“We love each other tenderly ; what then pre- 
* vents our indulging the delightful paſſion to its 
1 22 extent? my words were accompanied 
with an embrace that alarmed her, 

„What do you mean, Sir?“ . 

“% Every thing, my love, that a man who 
% adores you, like me, can mean.” And my 
hand, ſtraying round her neck, attempted to re- 
move the handkerchief from part of her lovely 
boſom, that I might kiſs it. 
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i Ungenerous man,“ ſaid ſhe, ſtarting u ch 
though I ſtill held her by the hand, & Ts it has it. 
6 Ay repay me for the partiality I have ſhewn, me 


the favours I have granted you ? Retire, in 

Sir, before I alarm the houſe, and am obliged | 
** to expoſe my imprudence to the world.” 4 
Be not alarmed, too fearful Harriet : you t 

* have nothing to dread from me. To an ex- 1 
« ceſs of paſſion, attribute this innocent freedom | 
5 that I ventured to take,” as 6 
Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, with a reſolute tone, the man 90 

«© who is capable of taking ſuch an advantage of | 
* a woman, who unfortunately entertains too ch 
« good an opinion of him, is truly deſpicable : to 
« and from henceforth I will look upon you in de 
& that light; and will rather ſubmit to marry de 
4 Mr. Webſter, who is indifferent to me, than th 
% unite myſelf to a man, who could think ſo ſp 
© badly of me as you do.“ m 
„ My pretty railer,” ſaid I, interrupting and tic 
kiſſing her, thoſe lips were deſigned for better ſh 
« employment—” | ha 


% This is not to be borne,” faid ſhe, ſpringing, Ov 
from my. arms, and flying to the bell, which ſhe m 
rung with all her might. Be aſſured, Sir, I nc 
« will put myſelf under Mr. Webſter's protec- it 


« tion, to eſcape your inſolence.“ ha 
Before I could reply, her maid appeared. 4 
& Stay here, Betty.” | 0 
She obeyed. | ſn 
« Sir, it is time to retire: I wiſh you a good tic 
night.“ a ' ſic 
I ſtared at her with aſtoniſhment ; nor could 2 
utter a ſyllable. At laſt, I intreated her to let re 
the maid retire to the door for a moment, within ſu 


hearing. With much reluQance, and many co 
1 | charges, 
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in vain. 
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behaviour | was eſumptuous and arrogant. 
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« thus ele 
Betty came in, and 1 retreated to my own 
chamber. A reſtleſs night enſued. "Eu threat 
to put. | herſelf under Webſter's protect ion, ſtuck 
deep in my heart; 75 galled my, pride, while it 
deſtroyed every hope of making her thine: What 
then was. to be done, but to remove her from the 
ſpot where ſhe had an opportunity of putting that 
menace in execution? But how ? was the queſ- 
tion, It muſt be done, no matter how ; for I 
ſhould never be able to endure her giving her 
hand to Webſter, and be a paſſive witneſs of my 
own miſery and diſgrace. Till. this moment, 
mighteſt thou have remained a peaceful and in- 
nocent ſojourner at Elwood, hapleſs Harriet, had 
it not been for that preference thou gaveſt my 
hated rival! ſcarcely capable of forming or car- 
4's the ſcheme into execution for taking her 
I applied to that villain Withers. He 
ſmoothed the road, and removed every obſtruc- 
tion: Stifled remorſe, and baniſhed apprehen- 
ſion. Himſelf unacquainted with the delicacy of 
a tender paſſion, by working on my fears, he 
rendered. me deaf to the voice of honour, or the 
ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and wound me up to the 
commiſſion of an action I ſhall repent the longeſt 
E 5 hour 
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hour of my life. I am interrupted.— A letter 
from the ſervant I left behind me at Elwood, to 
tfanſmit me an account of matters there, en- 
cloſing one frem my father, forbidding me ever 
to ſee him again, unleſs Harriet Nicolls is re- 


ſtored to him as pure and innocent as when I 


took her away Would to heaven it were in 
my power |. There is no torture I would not en- 
dure to be able to do it. But my hours of peace 
and happineſs are all fled, and diſtraction and 
woe aſſume their place. I ſhall ſet out direct i 
for Williams's. There your anſwer will find 
me: and from thence you may expect the con- 
cluſion of my villainous proceedings. Adieu. 
Oh how I am ſunk—how fallen! for I dare not 
now, as uſual, ſubſcribe myſelf your friend, 
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LETTER XLI 
To Captain Tomkins. 


BESEECH thee, dear George, to write to 
me by the return of the poſt, and acquaint me 
whether that mfamous villain, Withers, is in 
London or not, or whether you know any thing 
of him. Fail not to anſwer me inſtantly, for 
every thing that is dear to me is concerned: that, 
baſe and ungenerous as he is, he has robbed of. 
Il- placed confidence! But, Tomkins, he ſhall 
ſeverely ſuffer for the woes he has made me feel. 
Though thou art an intimate and a friend of his, 
thou art not allied to his vices: therefore 1 con- 
jure thee to find him out, if thou canſt, and let 
me know his ſituation, and who is with bim. At 
another time I will be more particular, but the 
chaiſe is waiting at the door to carry me to L——, 
where your anſwer will find me; and I muſt con- 
clude myſelf our τę ? 
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LETTER XLIII. 
To EpwWAR D Siursox, Eſq. 


HE conſolation of a friend, is the ſweeteſt 
balm for a wounded heart: that poor Wil. 
'Hhams has afforded me. His amiable wife too has 
done every thing in her power. They are happy; 
very happy; ſo might I, had it not been for my 
own folly: but I expe& not conſolation from you: 
little do I deſerve. My thoughts wander: my 
head is diſtracted: let me purſue my tale while 
'T am able. LOR oy" 
Withers's inſtigations made me reſolute. | 
was determined to take the innocent maid from 
that hoſpitable roof where ſhe had been ſo long 
ſheltered. He went off to a neighbouring town 
in the morning, and laid every thing en train. 

At his return, he imparted his ſcheme, and how 
he propoſed carrying it inta ggecution. But there 
was one grand objection: Wrromber of people 
at our houſe appeared an inſurmountable obſtacle 
to our getting her quietly into our poſſeſſion, 
While we were debating on this grand point, an 
accident, which then appeered lucky, but which 
I am fince cotivineed was juſt the contrary, remo- 
ved all our difficulties, A meſſenger arrived, ac- 
quainting Sir Humphry that a very near relation, 
from whom he had great expectation, lay at the 
point of death, and defired to ſee him, The 
Knight heſitated not to order his carriage inſtantly. 
While it was getting ready, he preſſed Withers 

| to 
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to go a ſtage along with them: he conſented. 
Mrs. and Miſs Honiton were as preſſing on Hatri- 
et, who rejected their ſuit for a long time, till 
Mrs. Allen hinted the ride would be of ſervice to 
her, and that the captain would eſcort her back 
then ſhe conſented to go. During this altercation, 
appeared not at all concerned, and to that hen 
conſent was owing: for my ſeeming intereſted or 
deſirous that ſhe ſhould have gone, would have 
moſt effectually prevented it. At laſt, out we 
ſet: for I had agreed to accompany the knight's 
family alſo. . Mrs, and Miſs Honiton, Harriet 
and young Honiton, went in the knight's coach. 
Withers and Sir Humphry, in our chaiſe. I rode, 
attended by Withers's ſervant. - With exulting 
heart I ſaw the beautiful Harriet go into the coach. 
Yet think not worſe: of me than I deſerve. 
Though my deſign and intentions were to take 
her away, and moſt unjuſtifiable they were un- 
doubtedly, yet I never intended to deprive her of 
her honour. Repulſed in one attempt, which I 
had already made in a favourable moment, her 
character began to appear in a brighter light than 
ever. All my deſtgn was, to improve the oppor- 
tunities, my having her entirely to myſelf, would 
give me, to try alt the arts of ſoft perſuafion: 
ſhould ſhe remain unaffected by them, I would have 
made her my wife as the reward, ſhould ſhe think 
it ſo of her merit and ſufferings, - | Should ſhe, not 
having conſtancy or perſeverance enough to with. 
ſtand my ſolicitations, ſeem. even inclined to yield 
to my wiſhes, I would have quitted my untouch- 
ed prey, and, with the utmoſt care and fidelity, 
reſtored her as innocent and pure as ſhe was when | 
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I took her away, This was my romantic, my 
fooliſh ſcheme. Ah! never truly diſcovered to 
be ſo, till it was too late We at length arrived 
at the firſt ſtage; and, as we had gone pretty 
hard, the knight thought he ſhonld knock up his 
horſes if he took them any further, and being 
neceſſitated to make hafte, he hired poſt horſes, 
and leaving bis ſervants to take care of his own, 
m a ſhort time proceeded on his journey. Our 
cattle wanted reſt to enable them to take us home 
again, This was a good excuſe for ſtaying at the 
inn. The reſpectful diſtance we both obferved to 
Harriet, bamfhed' her feats, and we ſeemed tole- 
rable ſecure. The days being very ſhort, might 
came on apace : and on her expreſſing her defire 
to return, the carriage was immediately ordered. 
Withers had previouſly taken care that ours was 
fent home. I handed the unſuſpeQing maid into 


a chaiſe, and we drove off like lightning. Though 


| ſhe could not eaſily ſee the difference, yet ſhe per- 
ceived it was not our own chaiſe, by the ſeat be- 
ing uneaſy, and the glaſſes not alike. 

There is ſome miſtake,” ſaid ſhe, © I be- 
„ lieve, Mr. Horton. This is net Sir Thomas's 
5 carriage. 2 

4 Why do you think ſo, Miſs Nicolls?“ 

4% J have reaſon, Sir. 'Theſe glaſſes, dark as 
it is, I can obſerve are not like thoſe in his 
t chaiſe: befides, other circumſtances induce me 
& to think ſo.” 

Can you imagine that T would deceive you, 
& lovely Harriet, dear as yon are to me ?” 

* Have Ia right to depend upon you, ſince your 
ae treatment of me laſt night? Yet you ſee I am 
i willing to do ſo, and have confided in your ho- 
© nour. I hope you will not deceive me. * 

= 10 
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4% J will not indeed, Harriet. Your ſulpicions a 
u are very juſt. You are not in my father's car- 
« riage, nor are we on our journey to Elwood.“ 
« Good God,” ſaid ſhe, **. what will become 
« of me! Ob, Mr. Horton, , why baye you ruin- 
FFP 
% Nou are not ruined, my deareſt girl,” ꝰ 
„ Why have you taken me away from my 
tc friends, my only friends? with them I am cer- 
« tainly ruined.” at . 
* Becauſe you preferred an hated rival to me, 
« and threatened to throw yourſelf into his arms 
« as a proteQtion againſt me, The very idea is 
60 ſhocking, the reality was intolerable, Were 
« you ſuſceptible of the pafſion of love, you 
t could not blame me: but you are not; and was 
% capable of ſaying, you would ſooner marry him 
© than me, who was flattered with the hopes of 
being honoured with your eſteem.” 5 
„Mr. Horton, you have treated me cruelly 
© and ungenerouſly: but what am I to expect at 
« your hands? You have been open, and thrown 
s aſide diſguiſe in one inſtance : do ſo in this.” 
« Every thing that the ſincereſt paſſion can dic- 
tate: you ſhall be treated with the greateſt reſ- 
* pe, and nothing ſhall be wanting to make 
% you happy, if you are inclined to be ſo.” 
„ That's impoſſible,” ſaid ſhe. . Torn from 
my friends, and by him too whom I ought to 
t have looked upon in that light alſo, can I be 
% happy? But they will know that I have been 
* taken off contrary to my inclinations, and will 
find out ſome method of diſcovering me where · 
ſoever I may be carried. 
„That I foreſaw, my lovely girl, and have 
prevented. Medlicott, who follows us 2 
_ « ther 
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& ther chaiſe, has your ſmall trunk filled with 

G1] 1 gowns and linen: you fee you « are entire 
y in my power.” 

« Oh heavens” ſaid ſhe, laſping her hands, 
&«. Jam irremediably indone. Auch for what pur- 
* poſe have you ſo artfully drawn me into your 
4 Power! ? Let me know the vorſt that can hap- 
c Henan 1 tt: 024%] l | 

© Do not be too much aired ? for no other 
66 — than convincing you of my affection, 
and how truly I love you. This is the reaſon 


* why Captain Medlicott is to be our companron. 


« There can be no harm, where there is alwa a 
« witneſs of out behaviour. You are to pals 

* his ſiſter: and whenever you return to Elwood, 
& it ſhall be in ſuch a manner; as ſhall ſecure you 
a continuance of that regard and tenderneſs you 
« ever experienced there.“ 


f I know not how to believe you, Mr. Hor- 


* ton: But why cannot you return there now, as 
"_ well as at any other time? 
% We are a great Way from chence: and ſince 
4 have hazarded every thing in thus getting you 
« away, do not wiſh to deprive me ſo ſoon of the 
* happineſs of converſing with you without re- 
&* ſtraint, and ſitting thus near to you: of breath- 
85 - ws forth my foul, and removing, if poſſible, 
c thoſe doubts and ſeruples med, you, but too- 
« juſtiy entertain of me 
By this time we carte to the pes bete we 
were to reſt that night. The manner in which 
ſhe was treated, reſtored her to her ſecurity A 
little. The. next morning we purſued our jour- 
ney ; ,and by driving very hard, reached 8 
that night. 'T Hls Was the place where I firſt in- 
tended to take her to: it was a great diſtance from 
k my 
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my father's; and tho” there was a prodigious re- 
ſort of company there in ſummer time, yet in 
winter it was almoſt deſerted: and, indeed, had 


any people been there, my father had kept ſo 


little company, that Harriet would have been un- 


known, and taken for what ſhe paſſed—Medli- | 
cott's ſiſter, During our journey, I perſuaded her 


to the propriety of taking that title, and ſhe con- 
ſented to it: and though I took every opportunity 
of telling her how dear ſhe was to me, and how 
truly I loved her, no other reply. was made tome 
than—my future behaviour would beſt demon- 
ſtrate that: ſhe could not be perſuaded to any 


ſuch thing; and till ſhe was again reſtored to 


thoſe friends from whom ſhe had been ſo baſely 
taken, ſhe could not think any proteſtations ſin- 


cere: that more for the ſake of ſcreening her 
own reputation from cenſure, than any thing elſe, 


ſhe would take the title of Medlicott's ſiſter: that 


once more ſhe relied upon my honour, and ta: 


conſider her helpleſs ſituation in life, and how 
much I had to anſwer for, if ſhe ſhould be aban- 
doned by thoſe who had been her protectors, in 
conſequence of my thus taking her away. I did 
every thing in my power to re- aſſure her: and 
with difficulty prevailed on her, not to alarm her- 
ſelf ſo much that no evil was intended, though 
there was ſo great an appearance of it—aſſured 
her, with much truth, that her ſafety was dearer 
to me than my own.—Her behaviour, during this 
day, went to my heart. When ſhe roſe in the 
morning, her eyes were red, and ſwelled with 
weeping; but ſhe endeavoured to hide it from us. 
She would ſtrive to check the riſing ſigh, and a 
lingle tear only was ſuffered to eſcape. - With 
great entreaty would ſhe permit .me to take her 
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hand in mine. I ſaw her heart was diſtreſſed and 
afflifted, though that ſorrow did not appear ſo vi- 
ſibly in her behaviour. Frequently did the deſire 
to know when we were to return; and in the moſt 
pathetic accents, implore me not to deprive her 
of what was more valuable than all: the reſt of 
the world to her, the good opinion of her friends. 
I began to relent; my heart could not ſtand againſt 
ſuch looks and ſuch language. They penetrated 
to my foul, The words were on my tongue, 
% You have conquered, and I will return inſtant- 
« ly.” — But the conſideration that my mind 


would ſoon be at eaſe, prevented my uttering them. 


4% It is but a ſhort trial, Harriet: and if a life of 
e undeviating fondneſs and truth, will make you 
* any amends for your ſufferings now, that ſhall 
* be your reward,” This was my reflection 
when we entered S—— 1 
Lou are now at your journey's end, Harriet. 
This is the place I have been telling you of.“ 
© I know not with what deſign, or for what 
4% purpoſe, I am brought here, but fear every 
* thing, —though I will baniſh ſuſpicions, and hope 
* the beſt, Mr. Horton, you are accountable 
© for every thing that may happen to me. The 
* world calls you a man of honour : to that. [ 
© will truſt, You wiſhed and endeavoured to in- 
&* ſpire me with a favourable opinion of your 
% you have ſucceeded but too well. Conſcious 


of that, you have proceeded to theſe lengths. 


* From thence I conjeRure, that my good of 
% bad opinion is a matter of very little moment 
td vou. But if it is as dear as you pretend, 
J ſhall find a protector in you, and ſhall never 
& have cauſe to repent my having thought too 
* well of you.“ dg 
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and I could make no reply, for the chaiſe drove 
vi- into the yard of the inn. A lodging was imme- 
fire ¶ diately procured in a reputable houſe; and Harri- 
oft et took poſſeſſion of the firſt four; Withers and 
her I contenting ourſelves with the upper rooms. A 
t of Ml (crvant was hired: and though Harriet was ſtill 
ads, ignorant of the reaſon of her being brought there, 
inſt ſhe was well ſatisfied with the treatment ſhe met 
ted with. I had obtained a promiſe from her not to 
ay write to Elwocd, at leaſt for a certain time; and 
hinted that ſhe was watched, and that her diſco- 


ro vering her ſituation to my father would make me 
on. do ſome deſperate deed. She did not defire to 


» of WI *ppear in public; ſo we lived at home moſtly, 
8 and every thing wore the face of probability: 
* uneaſy and unhappy as ſhe was at her abſence 
from Elwood, yet ſhe was pleaſed with the cre- 
ditable footing on which I had placed her, and 
began to think herſelf fafe; and, by what ſhe 
ſaid, had ſome reliance on me. We had been 
about five days there, and no alteration was viſi- 
ble in her behaviour. She appeared compoſed, 
whether ſhe was really ſo or not. Frequently 
did ſhe declare to me, when aſſuring her of the 
ſincerity. of my paſſion, that ſhe would implicit- 
ihe wats me when I carried her back to El- 
. . FEE I . 
% will then, Harriet,” ſaid I, „and ſoon.” 

* You will!“ ſays ſhe, and joy ſparkled in 
her ey es. 1 5 

„ will, by every thing that is ſacred.” 
Then I will vi farms bo love me.” | 


My affection and good opinion of her vir- 
tues increaſed every hour; and, determined to 
delay my happineſs no longer, I only deferred it 
to the next day to make her acquainted with the 

8 | ſituation 
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fituation of my heart, and tell her the cauſe of 
my having taken her away: but that not till ! 
had made the laſt attempt to ſatisfy my doubts, 
I* went out that evening to the coffee-houſe; 
(Withers, left he. ſhtuld be known, © ſtaying at 
home) and accidentally meeting an acquaintance 
there whom I ſhould not have ſuſpected to be in 
that part of the world, was induced to ſpend my 
evening with him, after word had been ſent 
home that I was engaged out: at twelve I re- 
turned, *and every body was retired to reſt, 1 
had indulged myſelf with the company in drink- 
ing a chearful glaſs; ' and when my head was 
laid on the pillow, ſoon ſunk into the arms of 
ſleep, with my imagination heated with the 
charms of Harriet more than the. wine I had 
drank. In the morning, when I looked, at my 
watch, and found it was paſt ten o'clock, I was 
ſurpriſed at not being called up before that time; 
and ſuppoſed that, out of compliment to me, 
they had waited breakfaſt for me below ſtairs. I 
ſtarted up; and, dreſſing myſelf, ran down, in 
expeQation of being laughed at for lying in bed 
fo long. 1 opened the dining- rom door, and, 
to my = aſtöniſſimemt, beheld no preparations 
there for any thing like a breakfaft. I rang the 
bell, and the woman who had been. hired, to 
wait upon Harriet, anſwered the fummons. 
&« Is breakfaſt over, Molly ?P © | 
* No, Sir: there has none been wanted to- 
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* Why ſo? Where's Captain Medlicott and 
ee his filtern c e ak 090437 4 
„They are gone away, Sir.“ 

. «cc Gone when. did they go 2 15 { v1 
| TR & This 
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© © took the unfortunate 
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This morning between one and two o'clock. 
&« An account they received of their motherꝰ's be- 
« ing very bad and dying, made them go off in 
« ſuch a hurry. © They ſaid they would not let 
© me wake you, for they would be back again 
& in three or four days.” iſ 

As ſhe ſpoke, T found my ſpirits fail me; and 
a great chair happily. received me, for I fell 
ſemeleſs. I was foon recovered; and the maid 
gave me a billet,” which ſhe ſaid Miſs Medlicott 
had left for me. I ſnatched it from her hand, 
and, breaking jt open, looked at it for a conſi- 
derable time, before I could read it: but when 
capable of peruſing the contents, they added to 
my torments. It was expreſſed thus; 
«At the moment my niſuſpeRing heart was 
beginning to bear teſtimony to your apparent 
« virtues, to find myſelf ſo dreadfully deceived, 
« is not to be borne. You only could be cruel 
te enough, before you deprived me of my ho- 
« nour, which, 1 now have learned was your 


„ defign, to mate yourſUf dear to, me, | the 
A more Teturely"to effect 'your urpoſe.” This 


bags treatment, Mr. Horton, F have, not merited 


% from you; and the leſs ſo, as my heart Was 


but too ſuſceptible of a fatal paſſion, and too 
much inclined for its future peace, to think 
« well of you. This confeſſion of- an unhapp 

And miſpladed tenderbess, is the Laßt $66 wal 
«'ever receive from me. I am, at. laſt, taught 


hat T'am' th! expect froh yu, if I remain 


an) longer in youf” power. Nou cannot 


„ blame ris; then, far taking an opportunity of 


returning to thoſe friends, from whom you 
El DIET 211 74 21 
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My eyes were inſtantly opened; and I faw © 
whom I was indebted for this eſcape : that villain 
Withers, taking adva of my abſence, had 
. impoſed upon her: but there was no time to be 
loſt. Inquiry was made from what houſe they 
had their carriage, and, found: but no knoy- 
| ledge of the road they took. By her letter, i 
Was reaſonable to ſuppoſe they were gone to El 
wood: but, I was convinced Withers never in- 
tended to carry her back. Yet he niay have 
done ſo, perhaps,” ſaid I; and, ordering poſt- 
Horſes, immediately purſued them: but no ac- 
count of them was to be had for the four firſt 
ſtages. Then it was, that my notion of his 
having ſeduced her away from me, and taken 
her to London, was canfirmed. I croſſed the 
Country, and made inquiry in the London road: 
but no account could I get. I returned then to 
S——, and there wrote to you, and to an inti- 
mate of Withers's; who tells me, in anſwer, 
that he 1s not in town, nor does he know any 
thing of him. There it was I received the pro- 
hibition from my father, not to appear in his 
- ſight, till Harriet was reſtored. My crime 
have baniſhed me from his houſe; and my wa 
© bility to comply with his demands, has prevented 
my returning: Then, what affects me fil 
more, is, that this hapleſs girl, whom I have 
taken from, under the protection of my father's 
friendly roof, is Peary, gi the inſults of a man, 
who would make no ſcruple of doing any thing 
to gratify his paſſions, Diſtracting thought! 
Oh Harriet, Harriet, what recompence can | 
ever make thee! My iniquitous deſigns induced 
me to aſſociate with this wretch ; Eo the bo- 
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neſt and virtuous man would have ſhunned hav- 
5 ng 
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ing a part in ſo infamous a tranſaQtion. But his 


uniſhment ſhall follow mine: and if he has in- 
jured thee, unhappy Harriet, no place, however 
ſacred, ſhall ſkreen him from my vengeance. — 
I would give a world, if I had it, to know what 
is become of her. To think, with me, is to 
be mad: for diſtraction follows recollection. O 
Simpſon, I am very wretched: as miſerable as 


guilt, unexpiated guilt, can make me. My 


head burns: my heart is burſting. Oh that I 
had taken thy advice] My pen drops from my 
trembling, nerveleſs hand. While I am able, 
let me bid you farewell. 


CHARLILS HoR rom 


LET: 
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LETTER: XIIV. 


1 


Io Captain Tomkins. ' 


. 


WME fineſt Coup d Eſſai, George, that ever 
1-2 oo planned, or ' poor untocky folder 

attempted to execute, has all gone wrong, all 
been ſpoiled with me. I am the moſt unforty- 
nate dog that ever projected ſcheme.— I could 
bite my nails for ſpite. What I did, too, from 
the beſt, the honeſteſt motives. There is no 
good ever attends thoſe pious deſigns. In ſhort, 
then, — Charles and I took off that lovely Har- 
riet I acquainted you of in former letters; carri- 
ed her clear off; got her ſnug at S——. Charles 
would have made a whore of her, as I told her, 
and patched up the moſt alarming and terrible 
ſtory that ever was heard. The accounts of the 
bloody, cruel, inhuman, and barbarous mur- 


ders, crying about London ſtreets, are nothing 


to my detail. —The poor lady was fo terrified, 
that, to eſcape from him, ſhe threw herſelf 
plump into my arms, upon my promiſing to 
carry her to Elwood. —But I, knowing the old 
gentleman, being her relation, would give her 
a a fortune, intended honourably, and would have 
made à wife of her; ran away with her, took a 
route acroſs the _— for London; and, 
could I have contained myſelf longer, would 
have, doubtleſs, ſucceeded. But a damned 
rotten poſt-chaiſe left us, in the middle of our 
journey, in the dirt; and a farmer's houſe be- 

ing 
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ing conveniently near at hand, my charmer 
took ſhelter there, till the chaiſe was mended, 
or another could be got. But when another 
came, the devil a foot would ſhe go with me. 
She ſtruggled : I ſwore. Flails, pitchforks, and 
the Lord knows what weapons, I encountered; 
and how long-the combat might have continued, 
is impoſſible to tell, if a curſed horſe-godmother 
of a ſervant maid had not come to the aſſiſtance 
of my enemies with a large pail of boiling wa- 
ter in her hand, and ſwore ſhe would ſcald me 
as ſhe did the hogs. I was forced to retreat; 
for there was no ſtanding this: and, - curſing 


them all with a great deal of energy, remounted 


my carriage, and drove off. What was to be 
done? To London it was very imprudent to 
o. The delightful family at Honiton Hall 
firuck my fancy: and to ſee Miſs Priſcilla I 
went. To tell you that they were all very much 
rejoiced to ſee me, will be no news; they (the 
ladies) were under the greateſt obligations to me 
for coming ſo kindly and in fo friendly a man- 
ner, to relieve them from a diſguſting ſolitude. 
'The knight promiſed to make me drunk every 
day ; I the young ſquire, to give me as much 
ſport as I liked, either hunting or ſhooting: and 
ſcarcely had I refted myſelf after my arrival, 
ere I was lugged through the ſtables and the 
dog-kennels, and had nearly ſhared Actæon's 
fate, and been devoured by hounds, —Y ou may 
be ſure that I attributed to the deſire I had to 
lee the ladies, my early acceptance of their in- 
vitation, Mrs. Honiton thanked me in a great 
many fine words; but the gentle Pris told me 
more by one look of her eyes, than I ſhould 
have learned from the aunt in twelye months. 
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This, George, is my third attempt; if this fails 
I will give over ſcheming: but, in all human 
probability, this girl will be mine. The father 
and brother never imagine I can have any de- 
ſign upon her, and keep at ſuch a reſpectfil 
arſtaticez their notions and practice of court. 
ſhip conſiſt im pulling and hawling a girl about 
the room, kiſſing and romping with her eternal- 
iy. And the aunt is ſo well amuſed by the ſtrict 
attention I pay her, that ſhe does not imagine 
her niece has any ſhare of my thoughts. But 
we have had one private meeting already ; and 
the fair one is as fuſceptible of the tender paſſion, 
as is neceſſary : no harm in that: for I ſhall be 
Hlown if I ſtay here long, and the only way to 
Tettle the matter, is, to pop off with her. No- 
bling like running away with one of theſe coun- 
try girls, if you wiſh to get their hearts. Here's 
the ſquire: I mnaft have done. Let me knoy 
what news. | 

Yours, 


Taro. WrTHERs, 


L E I. 
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ERS. 
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LETTER XL. 


To the Same. 
/ | | 
A LL things go on ſwimmingly, George, I 


| have fairer praſpetts than æver. No dark 
clouds ſhoot athwart, to:obſcure the view. My 
former diſappointments have come to a 
good end; and, like Voltaire's Pangloſs, I ſhall 
be an optimiſt, and declare whatever is, is beſt. 
Here I am, George, with as fine expectations 
as any man need have of being as happy as a 
king. I told thee, that the gentle Nriſcilla had 
condeſcended to give your humble ſervant a pri- 
vate meeting. Twas love and rapture, grati- 
tude, fidelity, and conſtancy, on my ſide: on 
hers, a proper degree of affection, mixed up 
with a little coyneſs, and lefs reſerve. The 
fruit's ripe: it wants.phicking : and, if I hold 
my. mouth open, will drop into it. But laſt 
night ;—night, you know. George, is my fa- 
vourite ſeaſon —laſt night I got the damſel alone. 
1 don't know, for my part, how it happened; 
but ſo it was. | 


Hot with the Gallic grape, and high in blood 25 


For Sir Humphry and I had been taking a 
bumper of burgundy to a favourite toaſt of his, 
and being as eloquent as an angel, ſucceeded 
more with my pretty ruſtic in half an hour, than 

F 2 I ſhould, 
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1 ſhould, perfectly ſober, in half a year. 
dropped on my knees ; 


I kneel to conquer, and but ſtoop to riſe: 


a W 
And confeſſed, that I had impoſed upon her. dy 
„ Oh! how ſo, captain?” 6 


« By aſſuming a name, madam, that does ot 
é not belong to me: but it was Mr. Horton's Ws 
4. deſire I ſhould do it, in order to aſſiſt him vi 
* the better in his baſe deſigns againſt Miſs Ni- W po 
4 colls. In going to Elwood to ſee him, little or 
* imagining what his meaning was, at his re- MW wa 
e queſt, I took the name of Medlicott, inſtead WW po 
„of Withers. This impoſture I could no ne 
longer reconcile to my honour, or the ſinceri- i 50 

ce ty of my paſſion for you. The moment | 


& learned Mr. Horton's intentions, they appear- m 
tc ed ſo ſhocking, that taking French leave cf MW on 
him, to avoid coming to any diſagreeable al- me 


cc tercation with a man whom I once eſteemed, lik 
ic and whom it was impoſſible to wean from his ſou 
46 follies, I quitted him with the determination in 
* of paying my devoirs at Honiton hall, where the 
« they are more particularly due.“ & pre 
This was not badly received; and ſatisfying MW an 
Pris in a thouſand queſtions about Miſs Nicolls, W wo 
and giving her the preference to all her ſex in a Ml he: 
lump, I aſcended from her hand to the lips in a as 
regular progreſſion of kiſſes; and at laſt received be 
a confeſſion, that ſhe loved me. On my knees for 
again, to thank her. At laſt agreed to marry cla 
me, when ever an opportunity offered. That ver 
ſhould not long be wanting. I played my part abc 
to a miracle - ſo tender—ſo ſoft— You 
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Would you gain the tender creature? 
Softly, gently, kindly treat her. 


Wine, dear wine, did it all. Divine Burgun- 
dy ! how much am I indebted to thee? ſo now, 
George, I may as ſafely ſing Te Deum as any 
other ſucceſsful commander. But the ſinews of. 
wat are wanting: that curſed” journey from S—,' 
with that good-for-nocthing vixen, drained my 
pockets conſumedly. Have you a ſpare thirty 
or forty pound note to ſend me? never more 
wanted, by the body of Cæſar. When I take 
poſſeſſion of the land flowing with: milk and ho- 
ney, you ſhall make as many demands 6n me as 
you pleaſe. 

A letter! and from thee What do you 
mean, Tomkins ?—Inſtead of congratulations 


on my ſucceſs, you are abuſing me for my treat- 
ment of Horton. Why, I have behaved a little 


like a raſcal, to tell the truth of it: but, for the 
ſoul of me, could not help it ;—nor could you 
in my place. One of the lovelieſt women in 
the creation, with ſtreaming eyes imploring your 
protection from a bugbear yourſetf had raiſed, 


and willing to go with you whereſoever you 
would take her—who could refuſe her? my 
heart was not ſo hard to do any ſuch thing. And 


as for Horton's threatened vengeance, that muſt 
be ſtaved off till I am married; and then he, 
for the ſake of my wife, will forgive me, eſpe- 


cially as no harm was done. The reſt of your 
very grave. and . epiſtle, and the advice 
about Maria, I ſhall take no notice of: but if 


you can raiſe the wind for me upon this occaſion, 
George, it will be of moſt ſingular fervice. It 
"IPC F 3 | is 
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is a great pity to loſe a ſheep for an halfpenny 
worth of tar. The next week at fartheſt I ſhall 
be able to introduce you to the wife of 


TrRoMAs WITHERs. 
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LETTER XLVI. 
To Mrs. ALLEN. 


HEN TI fit down to addreſs you, my 
deareſt Madam, my heart we!” tee me, 
and tells me that you will not read any letter that 
comes from me. But, indeed, my character 
Has been wronged, and my reputation has ſuffer- 
ed very unjuſtly. Many arts and contrivances 
have been uſed, fuch as taking away my cloaths 
without my knowledge, to make it appear as if 
T went away willingly : but, I aſſure you, Ma- 
dam, I have not known one happy moment ſince 
T faw you; nor ſhall again, till T am informed 
whether you and Sir Thomas, my generous be- 
nefactor, will receive me again into favour and 
NN You are my only friends; nor can 

apply to any body elſe: and had not my inno- 
cence and honour been unimpeached, I would 
not have made this application. When I have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you, if you will permit 
ſuch a fayour, for though I may not be 1 

| le 
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leſs, yet I am not guilty ; you ſhall be acquaint- 
ed with every circumſtance of this tranſaction 
which has coſt me ſo many tears, and, I fear, 
ruined me in your good opinion. But give me 
an opportunity of clearing my innocence, ma- 
dam, and then let me die; for J deſire to live 
no longer, when I ſhall loſe your eſteem. I 
have been very ill, in conſequence of the fa- 
tigue I have undergone; -Dear Mrs, Allen, you 
uied to call me your child: take a mother's part, 
and ſhew me compaſſion; for 1 am not leſs 
worthy now than before, though I am the unhap- 
py and injured TOs ; 


HaxRIET Nicorrs. 


P. . Your anſwer will find me at Mr. Lay- 
ton's,. a farmer gtm—= 
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LETTER XLVII. 
To Miſs WEBSTER. 


H, Lucy] ſince I wrote laſt to you what 
trouble have I undergone. —But perhaps 
you won't receive my letters, nor hold correſ- 
pondence with one, whoſe character is by this 
time the ſport of clowns, and the triumph of the 


malicious. Yet, Lucy, I will think better of 


you, than to imagine you would deſert your 
friend, whoſe honour, however, thank heaven, 
is as unſpotted and pure, as the firſt day you 


knew her. —But tell me if my correſpondence. 


will be prejudicial to you, or if it is prohibited, 
in that cafe I will abſtain from writing. But it 
will be a difficulty for me to keep thoſe things to 
myſelf, which I have been, for ſo long a time, 
continually accuſtomed to communicate to you. 
Iwill begin, then, where my laſt letter left off. 
It told you how uneaſy Mr. Horton was, and de- 
ſirous to ſpeak to me, and how improbable it 
was at that time that we ſhould get an opportu- 
nity, as Sir Humphry Honiton's family was at 
Elwood.. But as we were very much crouded, I 
was obliged to quit my room, and went into the 
green chamber next to Mr. Horton's; who ſoon 
was acquainted with that diſpoſition, and again 
preſſed me to ſpeak to him alone, and aſked 
permiſſion to ſee me. in my room. It was wrong 
to grant it: but ſo unhappy was I, that nothing 
was wrong that could give me eaſe, I am 


aſhamed 
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aſhamed to tell you, Lucy, that he deceived my 
hopes and expectations; and treated me in ſuch 
a manner, as too pany evinced his baſe inten- 
tions. I rung for aſſiſtance, and Betty came 
down, and he was obliged to leave me: but it 
ſeems, in the heat of my anger I had threatened 
to marry your brother, that I might be protected 
from his inſults. This was the cauſe of his tak- 
ing me away the next day, as I ſuppoſe you have 
heard long enough ago. To put a better face 
on the matter, captain Medlicott, whom I men- 
tioned to you before, was to be our companion. 
If is needleſs to tell you my grief and terror, at 
finding myſelf ſeduced away from my friends; 
but Mr. Horton endeavoured to calm me; and 
I will do him the juſtice to ſay, that he treated 
me, in every other reſpe&, with the greateſt 
tenderneſs and delicacy. In the evening of the 
ſecond day we arrived at S——, where a very 
genteel lodging was taken, and ſervants hired for 
me: and in all this time I perceived nothing 
that could alarm me, though I was extremely vi- 
gilant, in Mr, Horton's behaviour. You mult 
know I was transformed into captain Medlicott's 
ſiſter, in order the better to avoid ſuſpicion, and 
to carry a probability of truth. We had been 
here five days: and Horton's tenderneſs. and re- 
ſpe& ſeemed to increaſe inſtead of diminiſh, 
when he had me in his power} and on my fre- 
quently requeſting him to take me home, he, at 
laſt, ' {wore to me he would, and very ſoon. 1 
had reaſon to' doubt, yet was inclined to believe 
him, Going to the coffee-houſe that evening, 
he was engaged by an acquaintance whom he ac- 


'cidentally met there, and with whom de was 


obliged to ſup; as he fent word to me not to 


5 wait 


— 
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wait for him. Captain Medlicott choſe to ſtay 1 
at home. As [ had been relieved from diſagree- * 
able refleCtions frequently by the captain's mirth h 


and gaiety, it ſurpriſed me not a little to find him k 
this evening extremely melancholy and dull. T6 

What is the cauſe of your being ſo low ſpi- 6 
ce rited, captain?” | | A 


& I have no cauſe that affects myſelf Miſs, it = 
« is for you that I am concerned.” | 

« For me! Dear Sir, for what? I beſeech if 
«© you explain yoarſelt®: e een ee 

Ah, Miſs Nicolls, I am very ſorry I have N 


4c had a hand in this affair: but my friend muſt 


* not be betrayed, or—“ 3 6e 
Oh, Sir, proceed, You alarm me. He 60 
% can't be betrayed by your telling me.” 40 


Ah,“ ſaid he, with a look full of pity, and ws 
ſhaking his head, ** unfortunate young lady !— " 
„ou know not why you were brought here, ” 
and, till lately, I knew it not myſelf; or if 1 
* had, nothing ſhould have induced me to be a c| 
« witneſs to his—” | m 

« You terrify me to death, Captain Medli- 3 
ce cott. For heaven's ſake, let me know what hi 


% you mean.” | = 4 
He raiſed my terror {till higher by broken ſen- if 
tences, and obſcure hints, beſore he told me the * 


dreadful tale; which was, that, Mr. Horton pt 
had only reſtrained himſelf, ſince we had tk hi 
Elwood, by his perſuaſion and advice, or he ce 
would have taken that by force which J refuſed f. 
to grant him; and added, that he intended the WW m 
next night to carry me off, where no cyher pet- 4 
fon ſhould be able to find, me; and, as a. prod! 
of his ſincerity and honeſty, he told Gs. that, 
for the purpoſe of deceiving me, Horan hut 

f made 
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made him change his name from Withers ta 
Medlicothz and pulled out ſeveral letters from 
his pockets to copyince me. I was petrified, and 
knew not what to 77 ar do. A flood of tears 
relieved me. What will become of me? 
« what ſhall I do?” ſaid I, in an agony of fear 
and deſpair. ** Oh! that I knew how to eſcape 
« from the hands of this barbarous man.” 

That's almoſt impoſſible,” ſaid Withers, 
but it might be done.” 

« Oh! tell me how: there is nothing that I 
vill not venture to get rid of him“? 

« My heart bleeds for you, Miſs Nicolls ; 
“% and I cannot fit ſtill, and ſee you the victim 
e of brutal paſſion. I have been inſtrumental in 
bringing you here, and will riſque eyery thing 
“eto take you away again from hence. But 
* perhaps you would not truſt yourſelf under m 
6 care.” | 

I promiſed to be directed by him: and he de- 
clared he would leave me ſafe at Elwood. He 
magnified the ſervice he intended to render me, 
eſpecially as it would be the cauſe of his loſing 
his friend, and perhaps his life would be endan- 

ered from his reſentment : I offered to go alone, 
if he would permit me, and only put me in. a 
way. No: there was nothing to be put in com- 
petition with honour and virtue: in that cauſe 
he would willingly ſhed his blood, were it ne- 
ceſſary. We therefore planned our eſcape, and 
fixed upon ſetting out between one and two that 
morning. He went out to hire a carriage; and 
i retired to my chamber, to write a note to Mr. 
Horton. Every thing was ſettled; and when he 
returned about twelve o'clock, being informed 


the 
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the Captain and I were in bed, went up ſtairs, 
without aſking any more queſtions. At half af- 
ter one the chaiſe was ready, and away we went. 

My paper is out, and J am not ſuffered to write 


much, as I am not yet WR recovered, 
You ſhall hear ſoon from, 


Yours, 


HARRIEZT NICOLLS. ; 
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LETTER XLII. 


To Sir THOMAS Hozron, Bart. 


"HANK God, thank God, brother; I am 
able to fend you joyful news: read the en- 
cloſed leiter from our dear Harriet. I have but 


juſt this moment received it, and have ordered 


Tom to get ready to go to London with it direct- 
ly, for I would not wait for the poſt. When 
this letter was brought to me, as I knew the 
hand, I was afraid to look in it for a long. while: 
at laſt I did open it, and ſhed many a tear at 
the peruſal of it. And now .you fee, brother, 
that our Charles is not ſo bad as you thought. I 
knew he would not be ſo wicked. And poor 
Mr. Atkinſon, who comes to ſee me every day, 
thought ſo too. The worthy old gentlemar, 
who is here now, was as glad as I was to hear 
from her: But we both agreed, there muſt be 
ſome myſtery in the cloaths being taken away 
without her knowledge, and that Betty might 
have ſome hand in that; ſo we ſent for her, and 
deſired her to bring down all her young Miſtreſs's 
gowns, and there were three miſſing. So I aſk- 
ed where they were: and ſhe ſaid, that Miſs had 
taken them with her. So then I read that part 
of the dear child's letter; and ſhe ſtill ſaid, ſhe 
knew nothing of them. But Mr. Atkinſon took 
her to taſk, and told her what a crying ſin it was 
to be obſtinate in a lie; and that ſhe would be 
accountable for all the evil that might * 
a 
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and talked to her till ſne fell a crying, and went 
down upon her knees, and confeſſed to us, after 
begging pardon, that Mr. Horton had given her 
two guineas, and deſired her to put ſome gowns 
and linen into Miſs Harriet's little trunk, fox that 
they were going a jaunt where they did not 
chooſe to let any body know; and not to ſay a 
word: and that was all ſhe did. So I imagined 
the poor girl might have been deceived; and af- 
ter we had reprimanded her, ordered her 

ſtairs again. I could not fend you this, without 
acquainting you of that particular. Thomas is 
— ſo J muſt conclude, with deſiring you 
to preſent my beſt reſpects to Sir Baſil Sommer- 
ton, and tell him, that I wiſh him joy on the re- 
coyery of his daughter, and ſo does Mr. Atkin- 
ſon, who preſents his compliments to you. But 
if you propoſe going down to her, as I imagine 
you do, would not have you ſurpriſe her too 
much, as the dear child has been ſick. You 
fhould prepare her for a ſight of you, which ſhe 
ſeems to dread very much. Let me know how 
ſhe receives you, and in what ſituation you find 
| her. Accept the love of your affectionate ſiſter, 


ReBxtccA ALLEN, 


LE T- 
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LETTER XIX. 


5 To Miſs WEBSTER. 


Y laſt concluded with the account of my 
1 happineſs in getting away from Mr. 
Horton, along with Withers. I thought myſelf 
ſo, Lucy; but was. miſtaken. We reached the 
poſt-chaiſe, which waited for us at ſome di- 
ſtance from our houſe, and drove off as faſt as 
we could. My companion ſtill exaggerated the 
ſervices he performed, and heightened his own 
merit. I was all. gratitude and acknowledg- 
ment. This occupied the firſt ſtage. The ſe- 
cond, I found him till harping on the ſame 
ſtring, and hinting at receiving a reward for the 
benefits he had procured me. When J under- 
ſtood him, he ſaid, that the leaſt I could do 
“ for him, was to beſtow my hand upon him, 
“eas he had preſerved me from violation,” This 
demand was rather extraordinary: however, I 
ſuppreſſed my reſentment, and deſired him to 
poſtpone his requeſt til we arrived at Elwood. 
* That would be a great while firſt, he ſaid; 
6 for we were going a contrary way. 'j 
„How could you break your promiſe with 
« me, Captain?“ ; p60 tn tn. ma 

What ſanctiſies the breach of all promiſes, 
„ charming Harriet — love, almighty love 
*. And ſince I have got you in my power, you 
** ſhall-now be mine: I intend to treat you bo- 
% nourably, and make you my wife.“ 8 
6 & y 
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& My conſent is requiſite, I apprehend.” 

«© But you will be too prudent to refuſe it, 
& after what has happened: and you ſhould 
look on me as your beſt friend, for offering 
„ ſuch a thing, to ſtop thoſe breaches which 
cc this affair will make in your character.“ 

I was much enraged with him, and my indig- 


nation ſupported my ſpirits. I treated him with 


he greateſt contempt. 


© You are wrong, young lady,” ſaid he: 
& this behaviour will make me purſue methods 


© I would not willingly have done. But you 
* fhould not arrogate ſo much dignity, for you 
© have been my dupe in this whole affair, and 
& the ſtory I told you at S—, for the purpoſe 
«& of getting you away, was an entire fiction; 
« and you, who ought to have known Charles 
* Horton better, were ſimple enough to believe 
« it, I have you now in my power, and will 
© take care you do not eſcape me, as you did 
« him.” | | 

It is true enough,” replied I, with an 
heart-felt figh; “ you have me in your power 
& indeed. But yet treat me generouſly.” 

] thought I ſhould bring you to terms,” 
ſaid he: “yes, if you will conſent to be mine, 
% will deal generouſſy by you:—upon no 
<5" ether condnens,”? © tt 2 5 10107 Wy 

We heard a great crack juſt at this time, and 
preſently after found the chaiſe fink. We called 
out to the poſt-boy, who, fortunately, for us, 
immediately ſtopped, or we ſhould: have been all 
in- the dirt; for the wheel, or the axle-tree, or 
ſome material part was broken. To ſave our- 
felves from being overturned, we got out; and 


though it rained very hard, were glad to eſcape 


a danger z 
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za danger, the conſequence of which might have 
been very fatal, Where ſhould we go? Provi- 
dentially a comfortable farm hoyſe appeared at a. 
{mall diſtance, and thither we determined to go. 
The carriage was obliged to be left where we 
quitted it: and the driver, taking the horſes 
with him, rode on to beſpeak another chaiſe for 
us. By crofling two fields, we got to Mr. Lay- 


ton's houſe, who received us with a cordiality - 
that beſpoke our welcome. The farmer made 


an increaſe to the fire in the kitchen. His wife 
and her ſiſter, taking me into the -parlour, pro- 
vided a very ſufficient fire, not only to dry, but 
to roaſt me, When I got by myſelf, as I may 
call it, when with my own ſex, my reſentment 
ſubſided; and my heart, which was full charged, 
relieved itſelf, very fortunately for me, in tears. 
Mrs. Layton and her ſiſter were aſtoniſned at 
ſeeing me ſo diſtreſſed, Their friendly inqui- 
ries, and offers of ſervice, though it- proved 
their intentions to ſerve me, were of no effect: 
and till T had cried plentifully, could not anſwer 
them; and the firft exclamation I made was, 
* Oh! Horton, Horton, into what trouble haſt 
* thou brought me !” 

% Pray, madam,” ſaid Sally Cooper, for that 
was the ſiſter's name, © is that a ſon of Sir 
* Thomas Horton's?” 

* It is: do you know him?” 


“ Perfectly well; and ſhall always revere and 


c eſteem him as the guardian and. preſerver of 
my honour, — could not take care of it 
« myſelf.” | | 

This aſtoniſhed me: fo different this charac- 
ter from every other that I had heard of him, or 
my experience of his practice. However, Sal- 


ly 
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ly cleared up the matter, by telling me, in ge- 


neral terms, her reaſons for ſpeaking ſo well of 
Mr. Horton; . and his forbearance and generoſity 
redounded very much to his honour. You ſhall 
hear the whole when J have the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you, for the narration is too long to come 
within the compaſs of this letter. By this time 
the chaife was arrived, and word was ſent in to 
me of it, and a deſire to know, if I was ready, 
My thoughts had been employed more on Sally's 
ſtory, than my ſituation; and were recalled only 
by the meſſage that was delivered to me. Turn- 
ing to Sally and Mrs. Layton, I told them, 
„that this Captain Withers had ſeduced me 
from my friends; and as I had providentially 
e fallen into their hands, that if they would only 
„% keep me with them till I ſhould be able to 
& hear from Sir Thomas Horton, that they 
* ſhould be well rewarded for their trouble: and 
& concluded with conjuring them to protect me.” 
They promiſed me faithfully they would: and 
Mrs. Layton, going out to fpeak to her hufband 
about me, gave me the opportunity of telling 
Sally, that it was from Mr. Horton he had taken 
me, and was going to carry me to London. She 
comforted, and reaſſured me, that nothing 
ſhould take me away from thence. Mrs, Layton 
coming in told me, that ſhe had engaged her 
huſband in my behalf; and informed Sally, that 
a Mr. Cooke, who I ſince underſtand is an ad- 
mirer of her's, was juſt come in. As ſhe went 
out to ſpeak to him to take my part, I heard 
Withers's voice very loud. Not able to endure 


the thought that my friends fhould be expoſed to 
his inſults for my ſake, and not face him myſelf, 
muſtering up all my courage, I went, with — 

| ing 
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bling ſteps, into the kitchen, where he was ra- 
ving and ſwearing he would have me away with 
him. It is impoſſible, my dear Lucy, to de- 
ſcribe this ſcene of confuſion to you: every body 
talking at once. With a great deal of difficulty 
he was obliged to relinquiſh me, and I faw him 
get into his chaiſe with heart-felt ſatisfaction— 
Mr. * family rejoiced very much at my 
eſcape from him; and Mr. Cocke offered his 
ſervices to me in the moſt triendly manner, 
began to find myſelf in ſecurity, for the firſt time 
ſince I had left Elwood; and though my reſent- 
ment and fear prevented my being affected with 
that extraordinary fatigue I had undergone, and 
the anxiety I had been in; yet, when in ſafety, 
my ſpirits relaxed all at once, and the ſymptoms 
of a fever came on me very faſt. Some judici- 
ous applications of Mrs. Layton, and the care of 
Sally, ſoon reſtored me; and in a week's time, I 
was able to write to Mrs. Allen; and all my 
hopes and wiſhes are, that ſhe may believe me 
innocent, and may reſtore me to that place 
which I formerly poſſeſſed in both her's and Sir 
Thomas's eſteem. Nor would I loſe thy good 
opinion, my dear friend: it would make me mi- 
ſerable. Surely you will have more compaſſion 
than the ill- natured and misjudging world, which 
is ever ready to condemn a woman from appear- 
ances, no matter whether guilty or not. Let 
me hear from you though, as I ſhall conſtrue 
your ſilence to be a — that you believe every 
thing that will be frid againſt me. Oh how I 
long to receive a letter from Mrs. Allen! Let me 
conjure you to write to thy friend, 


HARRIZT NICOLLS. 


L E T- 
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SETTER 
To Enwarp SimesoN, Eſq. 


HOUGH TI have not received an anſwer to 

my letters, yet, my friend, —will you per- 

mit me to call you ſo?—I cannot help writing 
to you. Pleaſure is unknown to me, and peace 
deſerts me. How dreadful is ſelf-convidion! 
But were my ſufferings ten times more than 
they are, I merit them all: and could they ei- 
ther reſtore the unfortunate Harriet to her friends 
at Elwood, or to me, I would bear them with 
pleaſure, That is not to be done: and Withers 
has ruined us both. My brain has been ſo di- 
ſtrated, that I have not acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of that packet containing your hiſtory. It 
was delivered to me juſt before I left Elwocd; 
and not having time to peruſe it then, have fince 
read it with attention. How do we differ, thou 
worthy man! you ſaffer from the villainy of the 
world; from ſuch fellows as I, who think every 
woman lawful prey: I, moſt deſervedly, from 
that compunction and ſorrow ariſing from a 
knowledge and confeſſion of guilt; yet my heart 
1s deeply intereſted in your behalf, and, though 
torn by a thouſand griefs, neverthelets feels tor 


you. 


To each his ſuff'rings. All are men 
Condemn'd, alike, to groan : 
The tender, for another's pain; 
Th' unfeeling, for his own. 


When 
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When my mind is a little at eaſe, and has ac- 
quired ſome reſt from a certainty of what is be- 
come of poor Harriet, permit me to go to 
France, and make an _ concerning your 
wife and daughter, perhaps ſucceſs may attend 
my endeavours to find them out, and I may be 
inſtrumental in making the latter part of your 
lite more - happy than the beginning has been. 
What miſeries and misfortunes do the crimes of 
the unworthieſt part of mankind induce upon the 
moſt deſerving! . Vou had not been loſt to hap- 
pineſs, but for the villainous deſigns of abandoned 
men againſt your wife. I am beginning to turn 
convert, and abhor the opinions I ſo fondly and 
fooliſhly entertained. This letter muſt be finiſh- 
ed by-and-by, A miſt is gathered over my ſight ; 
my head aches. Good bye. 


LE T- 
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To the Same. 


81 


MI Horton deſired me to ſend you the en- 
cloſed, which he intended to have finiſſ- 
ed; but being ſeized with a fever on his ſpirits, 
was utterly incapable. His diſorder increaſed 
very faſt, and he was obliged to be confined to 
his bed. For three days he was delirious ; and 
as I knew his illneſs chiefly aroſe from a diſturbed 
mind, he was kept as quiet as poſſible, and treat- 
ed in the moſt lenient manner. In his fits he 
talked much of you; and of Withers, whom 
he always execrated, and threatened ; but he al- 
ways ſpoke of his poor Harriet with the utmoſt 
pity and tenderneſs. bore which was the 
fifth day, he cooled, and his fever is beginning 
to leave him. In a ſhort time I hope to give you 
an account of his being 2 reſtored to his 
health, but thought it unneceſlary to alarm vir 
Thomas, as there is now no danger. I am, with 
true reſpect, Sir, 


Your obliged and himble ſervant, 


. 


H. W1LLIAMs 
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LETTER LI. 
To Captain Touxixs. 


AM on the rack of expeQtation, "Tomkins ; 
[ why do you not write to me? This delay of 
yours will moſt infallibly ruin my project. 
What the devil can I do, with ſcarce two gui- 


neas in my pocket? You are no uſurer, or I 


could promiſe to reſtore the money again to 
you fourfold. The time is nearly elapſed in 


which the gentle Pris is to become my wife, and 


there is not caſh enough to take her off. This 
is Thurſday, and Tueſday morning is the ap- 
pointed hour. She is preparing, in the moſt ſe- 
cret manner, for her eſcape. The very thoughts 
of running away from and deceiving her father 
and aunt, are fuffictent charms for her, excluſtve 
of having any thing to ſay to me. We have 


had ſeveral interviews, tender and intereſting, 


in which I have promiſed every thing ſhe could 


require: but the fulfilling of theſe promiſes de- 
pends entirely upon you; for, if the ready is 
not to be had, I ſhall be blown up. Never was 
any affair of this kind ſo little ſuſpected by the 
ones concerned, It was but yeſterday the 
night was adviſing with me how to diſpoſe of 
his daughter. A neighbouring gentleman of a 
pretty fortune it ſeems has propoſed to her father, 
and my advice to be ſure was neceſſary on the 
occaſion. The old gentleman ſeemed to favour 
the match himſelf; and you may depend upon 


it, 


— — — — , 


— 
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it, that I did not contradit him. My appro- 
bation finiſhed the matter; and a favourable 
meſſage was ſent to the lover, permitting him 
to pay his addreſſes to the lady whenever he 
pleaſed. I failed not to take advantage of this, 
when I had the daughter by herſelf. ** It was 
« your fortune he courted,” ſaid I, © not your- 
6 ſelf. His claim, ſanctified by a parent's au- 
„ 'thority, muſt have weight; and you will be 

& made a facrifice to the moſt — views.“ 
This had a proper effect, and we ſwore an in- 
violable fidelity to each other. To prove the 
truth of her paſſion, ſhe propoſed going off with 
me the next day: but powerful reaſons forbade 
that. I am now obliged to fly the lady, leſt ſhe 
ſhould be too warm. This is rather cruel, as 
all my hopes depend upon that warmth being 
properly fed with the ſoft fuel of love. Howe- 
ver, let what will happen now, I am ſure of her 
another time: yet—a bird in hand.—If it were 
poſſible, I ſhould chooſe to enjoy the preſent, and 
truſt not to the future. Conſider what has been 


ſaid, and delay not to aſſiſt thy poor 


T. WiTHERs. 


"a8 


RS, 


joyed it. 
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r 
7 To Doctor WiLLIAMs. 3 964, 


S 1 R, Hill ati 5 
OUR letter, giving me an account of Mr. 
Horton's illness, occaſioned me much con- 
cern: but as there was then a proſpect of recove · 
ry, and being under your care, I have no doubt 
he is by this time in a fair way of doing well. 
Mr. Horton has been my friend, Sir. His 
friendſhip I ſought; and, for a time, have en- 
I thought I ſaw through his wildneſs 
and fondneſs for gallantry, a good principle, and 
an honeſt heart: the event has proved, that I 
was deceived. Does it therefore follow, that 
he muſt ſtill be my friend? I think not. When 
he deſerts and forſakes thoſe good qualities which 
firſt made me eſteem him, I can no longer love 
the man. 'To come cloſer to the point. Mr. 
Horton, has, in the courſe of a life of gallantry, 
imbibed principles of the worſt and moſt deſtruc- 
tive nature: has adopted notions that tend to de- 
ſtroy the bands of ſociety, and render mankind 
miſerable. My advice and example were not 
wanting to diſſuade him from the practice of 
thoſe tenets. In vain! In the perſon of Harriet 
Nicolls, he injured the daughter of Sir Baſil 
Sommerton; whoſe family is mere ancient and 
noble than his own. Yet, what humanity dic- 


then; 


nrons. 
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tated to adviſe him to abſtain from, as a friend 
I muſt reſent and feel, 


T sis the cauſe why 1 have not 
et am willing to give him the 


owing the — 


tten to him: 


From hence, he 


ſhould learn to do, as he would be done by, 
With ſincere wiſhes for your 


were he a father. 


* Iremain 
Vour humble ſerrat, 


N Bail SonMtrTOS. 


| 31% 


* 


as a father, now. 


is faction of 
My child is now under my 
protection, and ſecured from his inſults, or thoſe 
of his debauched 


"ON. 
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LETTER EV 


To Mis Was TE. 


4 is too much, Lucy, my dear Lucy. This 


extraordinary turn in my favour, is more than 
1 can bear. Happineſs: and proſperity have al- 
moſt overwhelmed me. My heart, accuſtomed 
to tranquil pleaſures, is almoſt. ſuffocated by this 
unexpected revolution. I muſt therefore make 
you acquainted with it, as well to afford you the 
ſatisfaction of knowing I have found both a father 
and fortune, as to give myſelf eaſe. My laſt 
letter deſcribed; in part, the uneaſineſs I ſuffered, 
leſt Mrs. Allen ſhould not anſwer my letter, or - 
you ſhould not have thought as well of me as I 
deſerved. Day after day did I ſend to the poſt- 
houſe, and no letter came. My ſpirits began tb 
fail, my hopes to deſert me: the night was paſſ- 
ed in tears, the day in lamentations: my ſitua- 
tion was moſt deplorable. Without a friend to 
go to. How much haſt thou to anſwer for, 
« ungrateful; ungenerous Horton!“ ſaid I to 
myſelf: “thou, for whom my heart firſt felt a 
& tender ſenſation, and who firſt taught it to 
© love:” for, Lucy, at this moment, L muſt con- 
feſs, I cannot hate him as I'oughty - Three days 
paſſed in 'this dreadful uncertainty ; and on the 
fourth, after diſpatching the man to inquire for 


letters, from my chamber, where I was indul- 


ging my ſorrows, I faw a poſt-chaiſe: with three 
lervants ſtop before _ Layton's gate, and the 
2 door 
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door being opened, Sir Thomas Horton came 
out, followed by another elderly gentleman, 
whom I could not help looking on with a great 
deal of pleaſure. My confuſion: was ſo great at 
ſeeing him, though it was what I moſt wiſhed 
for in the world, that I had not power to go 
down to meet him ; but throwing myſelf on the 
bed, burſt into a flood of tears. Poor Sally ran 
up ſtairs, as faſt as ever ſhe could, and, with joy 
an her countenance, told me, that my friend Sir 
Thomas Horton was below, and impatient 10 
fee me. I looked at her, but could not ſpeak, 
my heart was ſo full! At laſt, ſhe brought me 
A little to myſelf, and I went down with her. 
The ſight of my worthy benefactor renewed my 
ſhame; and endeavouring to throw myſelf on 
my knees at his feet, he prevented it, and em- 
*braced me in the tendereſt manner. It is l, 
.*© who ſhould kneel to you, my deareſt child,” 
ſaid he, and aſk your forgiveneſs, who have 
© ſuffered ſo much by an unworthy ſon of mine.” 
& 1 forget it, Sir, on being reſtored to your 
4, good opinion, and eſteemed by you as I have 
66 been? — 159] | 
- 11%, You are indeed, Harriet: but I muſt now 
* ſurrender you up to one who has a-greater 
.<© intereſt in you. Though bred up as my 
relation, you. were not at all of kin to me. 
% Your father was then unknown to me: he is 
;$ ſince found.“ | | 
Oh, Sir! where is he, that I may fly, and 
% pay my duty to him.” Ber b 1 
He is here, my beloved Juliet,“ ſaid the 
other gentleman, advancing, and claſping me to 
his boſom. My heart, affected with unuſual 
pleaſure, gave aſſent to what he told me. 41 
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this meeting I cannot deſcribe: it was all joy, 
all rapture and happineſs. Mr. Layton's family 
took part in our pleaſure: and my father, ſince 
] can now call him fo, thanked: them for their 
care of me. At this period I received your kind 
note, for it is pot to be called a letter, Lucy; 
and had the great comfort to find, that this 
affair has been kept ſo ſecret, and that my cha- 
rater has not ſuffered. as F expected it would: 
neither have I been loſt to thy friendſhip; While 
we were taking a diſty of tea, the Mr. Cooke, 
whom I have mentioned before as Sally Cooper's 
admirer, came in. As he had been alſo my 
friend when Captain Withers would have forced 
me away, I acquainted my father with the obli- 
gations I was under to him. After thanking 
him very politely, he inquired if his father was 
alive, and what he was, and whom he then lived' 
with. Fhe other anfwered all theſe queſtions 
with much good nature. At laſt, being aſked if 
he remembered Lieutenant Sommerton? he 
ftarted from his chair, © I do,“ ſaid he, 
6 though J was but a mere boy when he left 
„me. I remember him very well: and though 
© yours is not entirely his face, the voice is the 
„ fame, and you muſt be him.” 

IJ am that Sommerton,” ſaid he; and they 
flew to each other's arms. 

„Where's my ſiſter ?”? 

“She is dead,” ſaid my father, with a-ſigh ; 
© but there's her daughter,” pointing to me. 

I roſe to acknowledge my uncle: and he was 
overjoyed at finding me related to him, 
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% That face was well known to me; for you 
areas like your mother as can be, my dear 
ce niece——but I could not immediately recol- 
c le& it.” | - 
They then came to an explanation of their 
ſituations: and my father acquainted him, that 
by his father's and brother's deaths, who it ſeems 
had treated him very ill, he had got a title, and 
a large eſtate. He invited Mr. Cooke to go to 
Londen along with him, which, he declined, as 


his uncle, with whom he then lived, and who 


had behaved very kindly to him, was ill; but 

iſed to come as Toon as poſſible. After 
thanking Mr, Layton's family for their kindneſs 
to me, we prepared to fet off, I had juſt an 
opportunity of telling Sally Cooper before we 
parted, that J expected, in a fhort time, to 
call her -aunt.” She replied, that * as Mr. 
r Horton's aſſections were fixed on me, ſhe ne- 
ver hoped to recall them; and that if Mr. 
& Cooke retained his good opimion of her, ſhe 
& ſhould liſten more ſeriduſly than ever to his ad- 
< dreſſes With very ſincere aſſurances of my 
friendſhip for her, and many thanks for the 
ſervices ſhe had rendered me, we parted. Our 


journey to London was attended with nothing 


remarkable, except my father's mforming me of 
the particulars of his life, and how I came into 
vir Thomas Horton's family. They are much 
too long to be communicated by letter, but will 
ferve to wear away a winter's evening hereafter, 
Nothing «can equal my father's fondneſs and af- 
fection for me. He will ſpoil me. An elegant 
houſe; and ſervants all at my command. Every 
thing I do meets his approbation, though I am 
afraid Ido not always merit it. It ſeems he _ 
: too 
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took up his title when he had diſcovered me to 
be his daughter; and the door of Sir Baſil Som- 
merton is continually open to- viſitors. Among 
the others who have been to congratulate us, 
Lord L , my father's uncle, came, and 
treated me with a diſtinction and kindneſs which 
were very flattering. I am to be introduced into 
the politeſt circles. In ſhort, there is no n] 
ing what is to be done for me. This will turn 
my little head. Do not you think ſo, my dear 
Lucy ? rather, do- not you imagine it is turned 
already? but, think not fo badly of me; My 
thoughts return very frequently to the ſolitudes of 
Flwood,. to the dependent ſituation. I eſteemed 
myſelf in there: but I have a little opportunity 
of ſhewing my gratitude to Sir Thomas, who 
lives with my father. They are both my fathers, 
and my attention is divided between them; nor 
is my real father diſpleaſed at the diſtinction I 
treat Sir Thomas with, My thoughts run upon 
affairs too, which are not to be forgotten; can- 
not you gueſs what they are? I am interrupted, 
and muſt lay down my pen. It is amazing how 
could get time to write ſo much. You ſhalt. 
hear again very ſoon from thy affectionate, 


JorrzT SOMMERTON.. 
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"EET TERLELY. 
To the Samr. 


EAL'TH cannot yield perfect happi- 

neſs: I am beginning to experience it, 

Lucy. An account. has been received from a 
gentleman's houſe, where Mr. Horton went to 
after I had left him at S——, that he has been 
dangerouſly ill, but is now out of danger, and 
there are great hopes, and every proſpect of his 
Oy However Sir Thomas might have 
been offended with his ſon, for his treatment of 
me, yet he is exceſſively grieved at this news 
and his parental tenderneſs excludes his reſent- 
ment. My father is concerned; and I believe 
really eſteems him, though he does not ſay fo: 
and in compliment to Sir Thomas, this adven- 
ture is not ſpoken of before him. But you will 
naturally aſk me, what I feel on this occaſion? 
Indeed my heart is intereſted ; perhaps more than 
it ſhould be. Though this action, I mean his 
taking me from Elwood, ſhould not be juſtified 
by the conſequences that have enſued from it; 
yet, as he is the author of my happineſs in one 
ſhape, I cannot help thinking gratefully of him. 
But in ſearching into the bottom of my heart, 
another cauſe beſides gratitude remains. Should 
I not deteſt him, Lucy? abhor him? but I can- 
not, and am aſhamed to ſay ſo : yet it is truth. 
My heart bleeds for him, and ſympathizes in his 
trouble. The phyſician, from whom this account 
E | came, 
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came, for I have the ſtory but very imperfeQly, 
ſays, in his letter, that his illneſs is owing to a 
diſturbed mind. Perhaps he repents his treat- 
ment of me. Indeed I heartily forgive him. 
Perhaps that would affiſt his recovery, were he 
acquainted with it: but there is no poſſibility of 
doing that, neither would it be prudent. How- 
ever unealy I may be to hear of his doing well, 
I muſt wait with patience till another account ean 
be received from. him, Lucy, you muſt. obtain 
leave from your. father to come and ſee me. 


Your preſence and advice will be both pleaſing: 
and ſerviceable. We ſhall. be able to chat of. 
theſe matters in a more. ample manner than we 


can communicate them- by- letters. It ſeems 
that I am to be introduced at St. James's next 
week. I ſhall go there with an aching. heart: 
but. the knowledge of Mr. Horton's recovery 
would. cure it.. Such a number of viſitors, and 
ſuch a multitude of acquaintances: there is no 
ſuch thing as telling you one half of them.. But 
were they put all together, Lucy, your friend 
ſhip outweighs them. You ſhall have a deſcrip- 
tion of the ceremony I go through. How ſhall 
a baſhful, awkward, country. girl,, bear the ap- 


pearance of majeſty ? I tremble at the figure 1 
ſhall cut, exhibiting myſelf before ſo many noblcs: 
and people of faſhion, as they ſay there are always 


at court. However, it is my father's deſire, 


and I'muſt ſubmit with pleaſure. Sir Thomas 


intends to write to your father, for leave for you 


nate, 


Jul SOMMERTON. 
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to come and ſpend ſome time with your affectic- 
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LETTER LVI. 
To Doctor WILLIAMS. 


ILLIAMS, you have reſtored me to 

'V Y  health—to life: I thank you. But you 
cannot reſtore me to hope; that is fled, and life 
is a burthen: then I retract my thanks. Wretch- 
ed is my exiftence, deprived of that ſweet com- 
forter. It was contrary to your advice I left 
your honſe. You'told me truly I was unable to 
bear the fatigue of the' Journey. Experience 
convinced me that you were right, for I was very 
ill on the road; but nothing ſhould keep me 
from the ſight of my dear Harriet. Yet it ſeems 
her name 1s Juliet now, Frank, the faithful 
Frank, met me according to my defire. How 
much was the poor fellow ſhocked to ſee me 
Jook ſo ill! e diſorders of the mind have « 

great effect in changing the looks and appearance 
of the face and body. I ſent him to inquire aftes 
Sir Baſil Sommerton. He is a clever, ſmart, in- 
telligent fellow, and brought me every account 1 
could with. He picked up one of their ſervants 
at an alehouſe, and learned from him how mat- 
ters flood. The family is. a very good one: and 
*the preſent Sir Baſil has an ample fortune, No- 
thing can exceed the joy that is expreſſed on this 
armable daughter's being recovered ſo very unex- 
pectedly. She is adored by every body, and the 
toaſt of all the ſmart fellows about town,—My 
father too lives in the houſe, and is as a 
. | maſter 
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maſter there as Sir Baſil. They went both toge- | 
ther ſomewhere or other, and brought her home mn 
with them! and I am totally. exeluded. But Alt 


where they found her, or how ſhe eſcaped Wi- by 
thers, is yet a myſtery to me. That ſcoundrel! 11 
at his name my languid blood throbs in my veins, ji 
and my enfeebled body acquires freſh vigour from 0 


the deſire of vengeance. His breach of friend- i 
to ſhip, of honour, is nothing, in confideration-of 1 
ou the injuries he has done the beloved of my foul. bt 
ife Think not that my heart, like a child, longs i! 
h- only for that which it is pot poſſible to obtain, or 
m- that my paſſion is heightened by oppoſition. 1 1.0 
eft loved her, and truly: and, when I might have 13 
to made her mine, | 14 


mc Rich the bafe Indian, threw a pearl away 
me icher than half his tribe.. ger, nx 


il She once, I have ſtrong reaſon to believe it, loved 
ow me alſo: but I have deceived her hopes, and 
me diſappomted her expectations: and her love is 
e 6 and ought to be turned into hatred. Oh, Willi- 
nce ams, what have I Toft! My nerves are yet too 
ftes weak to write a long letter. You ſhall hear ſoon 
in- how my father receives me, for I am determined 
nt 1 to ſend to him. Give my beſt wiſhes to my good 
ants friend your better half, | 


and WF ay qt * 57 
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LETTER LVIL- || 
To the Saw. 


DERHAps breathing the ſame air with the 
injured Harriet——1, can call her by no 
other, but that long- loved name may have 
been of ſervice, and helped to reſtore me. Per- 
haps the ſight of her may have contributed to 
my recovery : for I have ſeen that adorable girl, 
Williams. But let me proceed regularly, I ſent a 
note to my father: it was conceived thus: A 
* Though my faults have ſo juſtly provoked 
* the .moſt, indulgent of. fathers to forbid me his 
“ fight, unleſs I complied with a condition im-. 
<< poſſible to be performed; yet, as the lady, 
** whom I have fo much injured, is reſtored to 
her parents, and is in a fair way to be happy, 
« ſet me not, who am truly wretched in having 
« by my own folly loſt the woman I loved, and 
* a ſincere friend, have the additional miſery of 
„ being deprived of a father. My duty would 
% have impelled me to throw myſelf at your 
« feet, have acknowledged my crime, and en- 
« treated your forgivenels ; but it is totally im- 
«« poſſible, and improper in your preſent ſitua- 
tion. Will you then, Sir, do me the favour 
* of appointing a place where I may meet you? 
* or will you call upon me, that I may once 
6 more 
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more yo myſelf your dutiful and affec- 


' Cnanys HoxTon. * * 


This had the deſired effeR. He fend word to 
me, - that he would be with me at fuch an hour, | 
and came accordingly. I roſe to meet him: but 
ſo great was the force of conſcious guilt, that 1 id 
could not meet his eyes. I attempted to humi- 
liate myſelf before him; but was prevented. _ ! 
took me in his arms, and forced me to a ſeat. | 
had then courage to look at him: and he ap 2 
ed much ſhocked at the figure I cut, for a” 
ſtill a little pale and emaciated. 

Sir, can you pardon me?” 

&« 1 am forry, Charles, you ever had a to 
ct aſk it from me: but to one ſo ſenſible of the 
4 neceffity of it, *tis not to be refuſes. I am 
« ſure I ſhall pardon you more eafily, than you 
< will forgive yourſelf. From henceforth, let 
& there be no more ſaid about it. It grieves 
* me to ſee you ſo much altered: but you muſt 
© take Care of yourſelf, and ſtrive to get well 
% again,” 

' © Your goodnefs overwhelms me. 1 don't 
« deſerve your lenity. But though I have not 

„ offended you beyond the reach of forgiveneſs, 
* yet Sir Bafil, and his lovely daughter, will 
% never pardon me.“ 

* He was doubtful,” he faid, ** and could 

* give me no hopes.” And then gave me the 
account. of his getting her firſt, and why he paſſ- 
ed her for a diſtant relation: and added, © that 
« it was his intention and defire that ſhe ſhould 
* be my wife, if ſhe was agreeable to me; » 

* e 
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« he was ſenſible, the ſweetneſs of her difpoſi- 
& tion, and her other virtues, would have made 
„ me truly happy.” Oh, Williams, what were 
my ſentiments. at that moment! how I curſed 
myſelf and my fooliſh notions! My father ſtay- 
ed and dined with me, and told me he would 
come and ſee me frequently, but would not tell 
Sir Baſil or his daughter that I was in town. 
Among other things, he mentioned that Mis 
Sommerton was to be introduced to their Majefties 
on the Wedneſday following. I determined to be 
preſent, though I did not acquaint him with my 
intentions. The account he gave me of his firſt 
meeting with her is too long for a letter, but you 
ſhall know it, when I have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you. My father came conſtantly to ſee me: and 
though he hinted that he intended being prefent 
when ſhe was introduced, yet that did not deter 
me. I mixed in the circle without being per- 
ceived, and ſaw the lovely Juliet in all the blaze 
of beauty. The natural elegance and delicacy 
of her features, were heightened by her timidity 
at appearing in ſuch a polite and numerous aſſem- 
bly. But there was an inexpreſſible grace and 
dignity in her manner, that charmed every body. 
I could not avoid reflecting, when the lovely maid 
was preſented to our truly amiable queen, how it 
came to paſa, that the morak of this nation 
ſhould be ſo extremely relaxed, and luxury and 
libertiniſm ſo very prevalent, when the two firſt 
people in the kingdom were the greateſt exam- 
ples of a virtuous life, and purity of manners. 

Pm, deſpairing to attain. to their excellence 
and perfection, they think it is needleſs to endea- 
vour at it: ignorant, that every attempt to be 
virtuous is meritorious, When the ceremony 
| | was 
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was over, and ſhe had retired into the circle, her 
praiſe was in every body's mouth, and nothing, 
but the charming ſtranger could be talked of. 
My poor heart felt an unuſual palpitation ;. and 
I was, perhaps, in a more aukward ſituation than 
ſhe was. As I could direct my eyes to no part 
of the room but where ſhe- „ at laſt ſhe 


159 
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caught my eye, — and changing colour, turned 
her head haſtily another way. The preſence- 
chamber was no longer a place for me to ſtay in: 
ſo I went away as faſt as I could, with an aching 
and deſponding heart. All is over, Wilhams ; 


ſhe will not even bear the ſight of me! 


She is 


blameleſs, and acts with propriety : to have look- 
ed graciouſly on me, would have been a ſanction 
that ſhe ought not to have given to my proceed- 


ings. My father too will not give me 


hopes. 


Tender and pitiful, he dreads, left the ſhock 
may prove fatal to me, and perhaps kill me. 


But 


J do deſerve to breathe : 


Deſerve to bear this load of life about me 

For many years. To lengthen out my age 
Liſtening the hourly knell of curſt remembrance, 
Whoſe leaden ſtroke ſhall tell to my ſad ſoul 


That I was happy once, 


My hopes are extinct, but my thirſt for vengeance 
remains. No tidings can I get of Withers. 
Tomkins either knows not, or won't tell me, 
where he is. He conceals Maria from me too, 
whom that villain has deſtroyed. Yet he tells 
me, with a ſignificant ſmile, that he does not 


doubt but I ſhall hear of him ſoon. 


7 _ 
ſooner 
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ſooner the better. After | puniſhing him, I 
will make one attempt to regain Miſs Som- 
merton's good opinion : and then, if I fail in 
it, fet for the continent again. I think T 
will go to the play to-night. Garrick per- 
— Benedict, it will divert my thoughts for 
a while. 


Farewel Harry, 


F am yours, 


CHARLES HORTON. 


L. E T. 
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LETTER LVIIL 
To Miſs WEBSTER. 


HE dreaded ceremony- is over, my dear 
13 friend. I have been preſented to their 
majeſties. My father and my friends applaud 
my demeanour ; but indeed I was ſhocked at the 
thoughts of appearing before ſuch an aſſembly, 
and awed in the preſence of royalty. Were I 
inclined. to be vain, food enough to ſupply my 
vanity has been afforded me : but before I left the 
court, it was all deadened and mortified. After 
the ceremony was over, and I had recollected 
myſelf from the hurry and confuſion that attend 
one who was never uſed to ſo much company, 
caſting my eyes about to ſee if any perſon of my 
acquaintance was there, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the room I perceived Mr. Horton. He was ſo 
altered, I did not at firſt know him: but a ſe- 
cond view aſſured: me that it was really him.— 
Well it was for me that I was ignorant of his 
being there; for I ſhould never have acted with 
ſo good a grace, as they tell me I did, if he was 
to have inſpected my behaviour. My father, 
who; as I thought, was talking to ſomebody be- 
hind-me, nevertheleſs obſerved that Horton's eye 
had caught mine, Whether my confuſion and 
concern at ſeeing him ſo much altered- had any 
viſible effe& on my countenance, or no, I cannot 
tell ; but my penetrating father could inform me 


that we had ſeen each other; however, he was 
| no 
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no more to be found there, and my eye ſearched 
after him through the croud in vain, I wanted 
to be at home to indulge my thoughts; for it 
was evident, from his behaviour, he only went 
to court to ſee me: and the moment he had 
made it known to me that he was there, he went 
away. His delicacy pleaſed me. He thought, 
very juſtly, that the ſight of him would give 
me great uneaſineſs; and as foon as he knew that 
I was no longer a ſtranger to his being there, 
departed, leſt he ſhould increaſe that uneaſineſs. 
My ſituation, when T was at home, was not leſs 
diftreſſing : for not being at liberty to ſpeak my 
ſentiments, or aſk any queſtions concerning him, 
] was: obliged to bury in ſilence my thoughts; 
and Sir Thomas never even hinted that he had 
ſeen his ſon, though his tranquiflity makes me 
believe that he has ; for furely, were he uncer- 
tain of his fate, he would not be ſo eafy. In two 
nights after we went to the play, to ſee the fa- 
mous Garrick in the character of Benedict. My 
father and Sir Thomas Horton were with me, 
and ſome ladies, who made the party. The en- 
tertainment at firft engroſſed attention in- 
tirely, as we did not arrive till it was juſt be- 
ginning. In the intervals between the acts, 1 
had an opportunity of throwing my eyes about, 
and perceived Mr. Horton in a box not far diſtant 
from ours. I turned my head another way, and 
would not look to that ſide of the houſe. Several 


times I endeavonred, nevertheleſs, to ſtenl a look 
at him, when I imagined he was engaged in at- 
tending to the performance. At laſt, unper- 
cetved by him, I had an opportunity of obſerving 
how much he was altered. Ah! Eucy, you 
would not know him now. He is as Pp * 
eat 


/ 
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death! His looks want that animation they for- 
merly. had, and his eyes have intirely loſt their 
brightneſs, though not their meaning ; for he 
ſeemed 'to accuſe me of treating him unkindly, 
at the ſame time that they ſeemed to acknow- 
ledge the juſtice of that treatment. Were I pro- 
perly ſenſible of the indignity offered me, I 
ſhould not even write or think at all about him, 
much leſs both write and think in the tender 
manner I do. My father was not an uncon- 
cerned ſpectator of this ſilent converſation : he 
watched us both; for the next morning, after 
breakfaſt, he told me, he had ſomething parti- 
cular to ſay to me, and would follow me into 
my dreſſing- room, deſiring me to diſmiſs my at- 
tendants, Shots! Ria 
I have ſo lately found a daughter in thee, 
* my deareſt Juliet,” ſaid he, * that I know 
© not how to exert the authority of a father: 
4 it is not my intention to do it, Throwing 
* aſide, then, that ſubmiſſion which your duty 
* would incline you to pay to my commands, 
let me ſpeak to you as a friend, and one that 
* is moſt nearly and deeply intereſted in your fu- 
ture welfare, The world, my dear girl, has ſeen 
* your charms with admiration, So fair an ob- 
* je& of a father's fondneſs, is that of adoration 
% to every one elle. The conſequence of this 
* has been, that ſeveral propoſals, 1 may ſay 
* unexceptionable propoſals, have been made to 
* me, concerning the diſpoſal of your hand, 
* No poſitive anſwer has been given to any body, 
„It was firſt neceſſary to conſult your inclina- 
* tions, which never ſhall be forced. Among 
* thoſe who will pay their addreſſes to you, as 
no reſtraint has been laid upon their indulging 

| « hope, 
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* hope, will be lord Morden, a moſt deſerving 
young nobleman: his moral character is good, 
* and you will be the beſt judge of his perſonal 
qualifications. I do not mean to bias or ſway 
your choice, but to direct it to a proper ob- 
« jet. Though ſo lately known to be my 
daughter, and fo little as I have had of your 
ſociety, which is truly dear to me, yet I would 
* forego that pleaſure, to fee you happily 
& married to a worthy man. There is no ſtate 
ſo dangerous as an handſome woman unpro- 
6 tected.” | 

% Ah! fir, am I not protected by you? 

* That is nothing,” ſaid he, interrupting me, 
& to the protection of an huſband : and it would 
„ give me great pleaſure to ſee you make choice 
„ of a good one,” 

«© You have told me, fir, and I believe it, 
ec that you have been acquainted with my ſtory 
* while at Elwood. You know that the heart 
* cannot always diſengage itſelf from an un- 
* fortunate attachment that it may have preci- 
s pitately entered inta: and mine is as ſuſcepti- 
wy ble as— | . 0 

&© What! Juliet, have you ſtill a tenderneſs 
& for the man who has treated you ſo unworthily ? 
“Can you yet think well of him?“ 

J cannot help it,” ſaid I, burſting into 
tears. © He made that impreſſion on my heart, 
ee that will never be intirely eraſed, Do not 
blame me, while I confeſs my weakneſs to 
* mou,” 

% No, my child; I pity you for having 
„ thrown away your affections on ſo unworthy 


* an objeQ.” 


* 
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& It is true, fir, he has injured me: but if 
we are to belteve appearances, he has repent- 
ed, and ſuffered for it ; and had not Withers 
taken me away in ſo baſe a manner from 
him, his intentions, with regard to me, 
would have been more fully explained ; and, 
but for that accident, I ſhould never have 
had the happineſs of knowing you for my 
father.” 
« Alas} Juliet, I fear this infatuation is not 
to be remedied, You love Horton, and you 
do not deny it: indeed, I have ſeen it. At 
court, and in the theatre, when you ſaw him, 
your changing colour, and your uneaſineſs, 
ſufficiently proved it: it did not paſs unno- 
ticed by me. I believe, as you do, that he re- 
pents having acted as he did by you: and 1 
alſo wine he loves pay. I wiſh to ſee you 
» Juliet, and will do every thing to 
wa. ＋ ſo. A woman ſhould bo can 
with the notions and principles of the man 
who is to be her huſband. In Mr. Horton's 
correſpondence with me, when he firſt ſaw 
you at Elwood, he opened his heart intirely 
to me. You ſhall ſee all his letters from that 
time to this moment. When you have read 
them, you will be a better judge of his diſ- 
poſition than you could poſſibly be otherwiſe, 
and know more of his temper, and read his 
heart more truly. If you then retain your pre- 
ſent way of thinking, my conſent ſhall not be 
wanting to make you happy, if you cannot be 
ſo in any other manner.” | 
Tears choaked my ſpeech, or I would have 


thanked him. He proceeded : 


I have 
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„I have not time now to look for them; but 
* to-morrow you ſhall: have them. Make a 
good uſe, my dear Juliet, of this indut- 
cc gence.” * | | 

He left me, and I ſat down to make you. ac- 
quainted with this circumſtance, Oh} how [ 
long to get at theſe letters, my dear Lucy. They 
will tell me all I want to know. Perhaps my 
opinion of Mr. Horton may be altered by them. 
At, preſent, | 


I love th offender, tho I hate th offence. 


But theſe letters may give me the cauſe of his 
offending. I die with impatience to ſee them: 
Tilt I have read them, you can know nothing 
further about me. Something prognoſticates that 
this affair will have a termination before you 
come to town, May it be an happy one for 


thy friend, 


JuLizT SOMMERTON, 


LET 
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LETTER IX. 
| To W. 'TOMKI xs. 


1 

AM ruined! Your friend, George, is un- 
done beyond redemption To what un- 
lucky fate am I deſtined! ut lamentations are 
in vain. -I am married. Dont miſtake me: it 
is not to Pris. If I can have patience to write it, 
you: ſhall heat it all. Toe be deprived of ſuch a 
proſpe& of happineſs and independance |—mad- 
neſs will ſeize me. Every thing was in the fair- 
eſt train too: every thing ſucceeded to my moſt 
ſanguine wiſhes. Priſcilla ſtill langpiſhed for the 
hour that was to accompliſh our eſcape, and 
make us one. Many little plans were formed for 
our mutual ſecurity. Still was J fure of receiving 
caſh from thee on the Monday: and Tueſday 
that day will never come — was to have made 
me bleſſed. What ſcenes of happineſs. had I 
painted for myſelf!l What ſchemes of pleafure 


had 1 projected On Sunday night we renewed 


our proteſtations of never: ceaſing fidelity, and 
met, for the laſt time, till we went off. About 
nine o'clock, on Monday morning, a meſſage 
came for me, from a little town about a mile or 
ſomething better from Sir Humphry's ſeat, in- 
forming' me, that a gentleman, whom I had long 
expected, was waiting there for me, and deſired 
to ſee me as ſoon as poſſible. It eame inte- my 
head that it might be you who were there, and had 
taken the pains to come ſo far to be a witneſs of 


my 
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my triumph, and partake the honour of the con- 
queſt. With that pleaſing notion I ſet out, and 
ſoon got to the place where I was informed the 


| gentleman was waiting for me, Being ſhewn 


into a room in the inn, the waiter ſaid he would 
ſend him up directly. In a few. minutes a gen- 
tleman, a perfect ſtranger to me, came into the 
room. We ſaluted. 

4 Your name is Withers?“ 
4c It is.“ 0 | | 
% You are the man I want.“ 
„That may be: but as I never ſaw you be. 
fore, apprehend you | have miſtaken your 
* man, ſir, May I crave the favour of your 


* name?” 

«© Dixon.“ 

I never knew one of the name in my 
e | 
„ That is a groſs falſehood. You knew a 
t ' clergyman of that name in a town where you 
« were quartered once, and whoſe daughter, 
66 like an infamous villain, you ſtole from him, 
„ and, by taking away the delight of his old 
„ age, ſhortened his days. That daughter, 
„% whoſe brother I am, you have diſhonoured 
« and ruined, There is but one way, one mode 
“ of reparation left for all theſe injuries. You 
, underſtand me. By marrying her, and giv- 
6“ ing her that title in the face of the world, un- 
6 der the pretence of which you have deſtroyed 
% her, Not but I would have you to know, 


e that were there any other. means of reſtoring 
* her honour, this would be che laſt I would 


« 


« ever chooſe.” / 
„ You 


ce 
cc 
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j- % You talk this extremely well, fir; but 

© my conſent is neceſſary upon this occaſion : 
E * and as I am really engaged to a lady whom L 
n * muſt marry, you will excuſe me for declin- 
d * ing this extraordinary favour you would 
1 «cc 


force upon me, as my honour is really con- 
2 «& cerned.” 
«c\ This is a very paltry and inſignificant ex- 
cuſe : and as for your honour, that has been 
forfeited ſo long ago, that you could not engage 
it now: but, fir, this was not the purpoſe for 
- « which I deſired to ſee you; it was to know if 
r * you would do my ſiſter juſtice, You have re- 
Ir © fuſed it: it remains, therefore, to oblige you 

* to it, or periſh in the attempt. Take your 

choice of theſe, ſir,” ſaid he, laying two caſes 
7 of piſtols on the table. When we have diſ- 

% charged theſe, my brotber, who waits on the 
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a * outſide the door to prevent any interruption, 

u « will ſupply us with more, till this affair is de- 1 
n, & cided, or one of us falls. If it ſhould be my „. 
„ * lot, he will take my place, and you ſhall either * 
d 40 extirpate the family, or do all you can to re- . 
1 6e pair the wrongs it has ſuffered from you. To 4 
d * your ground, fir.” a 
e And he retired to the other end of the room, 1 
u He gave me the choice, and I fired and miſ- a 
ſe ſed him. His ball went through my hat. I „ 
r. pauſed. 1 
d &« Why do you heſitate ?” ſaid he. s 
2 I have done enough to ſatisfy your demands, [ 
8 % and have ſufficiently expoſed my life. You can 1 b 


% want no more.“ 
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* You never can do enough while you live, 
* and refuſe that juſtice that is my due. May 
« my heart periſh, if ever I ceaſe purſuing you, 
till I force you to right that injured girl. Had 
« 1 treated you as you deſerved, I ſhould not 
“ thus have expoſed my own life in this manner, 
« But make haſte ; the people are alarmed, and 
& we ſhall be interrupted.” 

I ſtill refuſed to fire, as I had given him what 
ſatisfaction I thought neceſſary. 

Don't let me be hanged far murdering you,” 
ſaid he; © defend yourſelf like a man, and do not 
% add cowardice to villainy,” 

At that inftant Maria burſt into the room, 
alarmed at the report of the piſtols ; and throw- 
ing herſelf at her brother's feet, in all the agonies 
of fear and deſpair, beſought him to ſpare her and 
himſelf. 

Jam not worthy of this regard you ſhew for 
de me, and that honour I was incapable of taking 
« care of myſelf, it is not fit that you ſhould 
4 ſpill your blood in defence of.” 

« Maria, you are my ſiſter, my well-beloved 
& ſiſter ; and though you have deviated from the 
'« paths o virtue, are as dear to me as ever.— 
% You have been ſeduced and diſhonoured, yet 
& you are my ſiſter, and I am concerned in 
„4 every injury done to you. Your intereſt is 
«© near to my heart; and while that beats, I 
& will defend and promote it. Retire, my dear 


& Maria: in a few minutes I will be with you 
again.“ 

« Oh! my brother, why will you render me 

& miſerable, more wretched than I already am, 

ce by expoſing thy precious life? Mr. Withers,” 

added ſhe, turning to me, “ you once flattered 

N 6c me 
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me that I was dear to you. Will you for ever 
« deſtroy my peace of mind, by killing my 
brother? 

« Maria,” replied he,“ retire; you are act- 
© ing wrong.“ 

« | can have no weight with my brother,” 
aid ſhe, throwing herſelf on her knees to me; 
4 will you hear me? Ah! throw aſide that 
* piſtol,” 

*« I never will ſuffer you,” ſaid her brother, 
natehing her up, to kneel to that wretch who 
* has undone you. With unremitting hatred 
* will I follow him to the remoteſt parts of the 
4 earth,” 

No longer able to ſupport the dreadful ſcene, 
ſhe fainted in his arms. | 

« I am ſorry this accident,” ſaid he, while ſhe 
was ſenſeleſs, and could not hear him, “pre- 
* vents my proceeding in this matter. As ſoon 
as ſhe is recovered, I will keep you no 
longer.“ 

Every ſymptom and appearance of cool de- 
termined courage was evident in Mr. Dixon's 
manner; and that he would never ceaſe perſe- 
cuting me, was clear. If he fell, his brother 
ſurvived, and with him I had an additional re- 
lentment to combat. My profpeQs were all ob- 
cured, 'tis true, by marrying Maria; but I 
night as well ſubmit to my deſtiny with a good 
grace, and take my revenge another time, Be- 
des my ruin was certain in the country, and 
= Honiton would ſoon be informed of the 

all, 


-* 
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& It is my place now to do juſtice, not ſo 
c much from the fear of your threats, as the 
“ conviction of having behaved amiſs,” faid I, 
« whatever reparation it is in my power to make 
«& you, ſhall be inſtantly made.“ 

Then,“ ſaid Dixon, embrating me, “ you 
% are my brother, and from henceforth my 
« friend.“ : 

His younger brother being called in, we all 
embraced : on their ſides, I am ſure, with much 
ſincerity and affection; but my heart was not ſo 
well fatisfied. Honeſt and brave minds are in- 
capable of deceit, and eaſily impoſed upon.— 
'The family was rendered happy, as I made 
Maria my wife that day, they having provided 
a ſpecial licence. We all ſet off for their houſe 
together; nor did I take leave, of Sir Humphry 
Honiton's family, or the diſconſolate Priſcilla,— 
This is the honeſt account of my deſtruction; 
for I am deſtroyed. Nevertheleſs, the Dixons 
have, from ſome little property they poſſeß, 
ſpared Maria a much larger ſhare than ſhe was 
intitled to. But this won't do: and ſome ſcheme 
muſt be ſet on foot, to rid me of a wife that 
Has been forced upon me in this manner; for! 
neither can or will forgive her brothers. I can- 
not find out, for the blood of me, how they 
came to ſtumble upon me. Tt muſt certainly be 
owing to that treacherous dog of a ſervant, 
whom I ſent to Maria for fome things: he has 
blown me. Farewel, Tomkins! I am truly 
to be pitied. Married to a woman I kept 
Death to my honour !—but ſhe'll ſuffer for it— 
Horton will lay aſide his reſentment now, it ö 
to. be preſumed. But it is immaterial to me 


whether he does or no: for the man who 
blows 
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not ſol blows out my brains now does me a favour, as 
is theWhe will put me out of the way of my wife. — 
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But ſhe ſhan't have the penſion ; for I intend to 
ſell out. Once more adieu, till I ſee you in 
London, which will be ſoon: then you may be 
honoured by an introduction to Mrs. Withers, 
—DeſtruCtion | that ever I ſhould be brought 


to this! 


TaromMas WiTHERS, 
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LET TER: L4; 
To Miſs WEBSTER. 


BEGAN to entertain hopes, my dear Luey, 

when I wrote to you laſt, that are threatened 
to be fruſtrated by an accident which happened 
very unexpectedly. Lord L-—, after three 
days illneſs, departed this life; and my father 
has acquired a large addition to his fortune, and 
is now a peer. What alteration this may pro- 
duce in his ſentiments, with regard to Horton 
and me, I know not; but there is much to be 
feared. However, he has been ſo hurried in 
conſequence of my lord's death, that we have 
had no time to ſpeak about the matter that affetts 
me more than fortune or title. I have read thoſe 
letters he promiſed to ſhew me, and in them 
was contained an hiſtory of Mr. Horton's life. 
Indeed, Lucy, the character you gave me of 
him was a true one; and he has been a ſad rake. 
But think what a compliment he pays me: 1 
was to compleat his reformation. If one is to 
judge from his letters, he loved me very ſincere- 
ly, and has truly repented of his proceedings in 
taking me from Elwood. It was an overſtrained 
delicacy of ſentiment that induced him to take 
that ſtep. A man, who has found many wo- 
men ſubmit to his pleaſure, will very readily 
canclude that all will: This was his caſe, and 
he wanted to try the experiment with me. But 
he had no opportunity, and, if he is to — vr 
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lieved, is very well convinced that he would 
have ſtood a very bad chance of ſucceeding. 
Thus matters are circumſtanced. Now, put- 
ting my father's authority out of the queſtion, 
how am I to act in this caſe? I'll do as all the 
reſt of the world does: firſt give you my own 
opinion; or, rather, tell you what I intend to 
do: and then aſk your advice. Were I till 
Harriet Nicolls, and a dependent upon Sir Tho- 
mas Horton, it would require many perſuaſions, 
and would be very difficult to make me marry 
him: then it would be conſidered as a favour 
done to me, and a kind of reparation for the in- 
jury I had ſuffered, But the caſe is altered. By 
forgiving him, and preferring the intereſt of my 
heart to the indulgence of. my reſentment, I 
pleaſe myſelf, at the ſame time I make him 
my debtor, and lay him under an obligation to 
me. It is but too true, that he is dear to me, 
and will be ever ſo: but though I tell you he is 
a rake, there are many bright parts that enlight- 
en his character in my eyes ſo much, perhaps 
they are partial, that I cannot well perceive the 
dark ones, or am not willing to do it. Howe- 
ver, he is as good, if not better, than moſt of 
the young men of this age; and who can expect 
an huſband without faults? The bell rings for 

dinner. This is a ſummons mult be obeyed. 
Oh, Lucy, how have I been terrified fince I 
wrote the former part of this letter | Happily for 
me, we had no company at dinner to-day; for 
Sir Thomas is reckoned one of our own family, 
Soon after we had been ſeated at table, a meſ- 
ſenger wanted to ſpeak to him about the moſt 
important buſineſs. That he might not be di- 
ſturbed, the man was ordered to come in. It 
H 4 was 
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was Mr. Horton's favourite ſervant. He ap- 


prosched Sir Thomas with a frighted look; and, 
with much concern in his countenance, ſpoke ſo 
low, that I could not hear what it was he ſaid, 
But Sir Thomas's colour forſook him, and pro- 
nouncing the word killed with great emphaſis, 
roſe haffily from table, and begging my father's 
excuſe, told him, a matter that was of a more 
Intereſting nature, required his immediate at- 
tendance, but that he would return as ſoon as 
poſſible : and went off directly. What my ap- 
prehenſions were at that moment, is impoſſible 
to tell. Convinced that Mr. Horton was in dan- 
ger, all my tenderneſs revived for him, or rather 
was increaſed. My father, who was of the ſame 
opinion, kept his eyes fixed on me; and ſeeing 
me turn pale, aſked me what was the matter ? 
but, before I could anſwer him, had he not 
caught and ſupported me in his arms, ſhould 
have fallen on the floor. When he recovered 
me a little, he ordered the ſervants to clear the 
table, and we were ſoon by ourſelves. _ 
Ah, Juliet,” ſaid he, * it is but too evi- 
* dent that you love Horton more than he de- 
te ſerves, Compoſe yourſelf, my dear child; 
ce the paſſion of love is involuntary, and cannot 
be guided by reaſon. Your inclination ſhall 
& not be croſſed. It is my duty to make your 
& life as happy as I can. But let me aſk you 
< one queſtion. I ſuppoſe you have read his let- 
ce ters: what is your opinion of Mr. Horton 
. from them?“ : 
I repeated principally what I had before writ- 
ten to you; and concluded, by throwing myſelf 
on my knees before my father; and aſſuring 
him, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that if it would 
| | pleaſe 
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4 ſiſtently with that dignity which injured inno- 
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leaſe him, I would relinquiſh all thoughts of 

r. Horton. He interrupted, and raiſed me. 

« Juliet! Horton is a worthy young man, 
* and has been led away by his paſſions : but I 
ce believe he ſincerely laments the part he ated 
* with you. It will give me pleaſure to ſee 
“% you united to him, for I am convinced he 
& truly loves you. When he can ſee you, con- 


* cence ought to preſerve, and which will pu- 
* niſh him the more, as he will be kept longer 
© from your preſence, he ſhall be brought here. 
* His father has informed me of all his pro- 
„ ceedings ſince he has been in town; and my 
* oppoſition to your inclinations, has only been 
& to try the ſtrength of your affections.“ 
« But, Sir, perhaps he is no more. Did 
& not you hear Sir Thomas ſay he was killed.“ 
« Your apprehenſions are too lively, my 
& dear child: though, perhaps, he may be in 
* danger, and I will ſend a ſervant to inquire af- 
cc ter him.” | 
At that inſtant Sir Thomas returned ; and, on 
a ſignal from my father, I retired to my cham- 
ber. In what a dreadful ſtate of ſuſpence did I 
remain. But my indulgent parent did not ſuf- 
fer me to be long ſo. He came up, and told me 
that Horton was very ſafe, and that a few days, 
would produce a great change in our affairs. It 
ſeems his ſervant, ſeeing your brother, and Mr. 
Horton with piſtols in their hands, and talking in 
an high ſtrain—I tremble to think on it—ran as 
faſt as he could to tell Sir Thomas, for his lodg- 
ings are not at a great diſtance. I ſuppoſe Mr. 
Webſter came to call him to an account about 
5 me. 
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me. What trouble has that one deceit coſt me. 
How cautious ſhould we be to adhere to truth and 
ſincerity! It will be a proper warning to me for 
the reſt of my life. Although I have ſuffered, 
yet I do not blame you, Lucy; for you did it 
for the beſt. Farewell: and believe me your 


ſincere friend, 


JuLIiET SOMMERTON, 


LE T- 
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To Doctor WiLLIAMs. 
To live, and live a torment to myſelf, 
[* moſt intolerable : but it is not to be avoided. 


However, I will not long remain in this ſitu- 
ation. My threatened vengeance againſt Withers 


is laid aſide. He is married to Maria, whom he 


had baſely ſtolen from her friends, and debauched. 
Her brother forced him to this a& of juſtice, It 
15 my opinion that Tomkins was concerned in 


this affair, and told where Withers was. He is 


a villain to the laſt: and although he is married 
to this unhappy girl, who, perhaps, is undeſer- 
vedly fond of him, he is at this moment laying 
ſchemes to get rid of her, and expoſe her to beg- 


gary and diſtreſs. That I will take care of, and 


prevent, ſhould he attempt it. And it is a ſuf- 
ficient puniſhment for him, according to his no- 
tion of things, to be obliged to live with a woman 
whom he has kept. I will talk of him no more. 
I was not a little ſurprized yeſterday at a viſit 
from Mr. Webſter, whom you have heard me 
ſpeak of, When he ſent up his name, it was 
ufficient for his introduction. This is an un- 
expected favour indeed, Sir: I am very glad 
* to ſee you. To what happy chance am I in- 
& debted for it?” 
« Accidentally hearing that you were in town, 
I came to wait on you.” 
« You 
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& You do me honour, Sir.“ : 
« Yes, Sir; but my coming here was on ano- 
ther account. You are no ſtranger to the 
6 reſpect I entertained for Miſs Nicolls, and were 
a witneſs to my paſſion for her.“ 

* You never made me acquainted with your 
ſecrets, Sir; and I am no conjurer.” | 
“ Sir,” ſaid he, growing angry, “ this is 
& but trifling: you have injured that lady; and, 
« in her, me. oth no doubt, will defend your 
& actions. I am come to demand that ſatisfac- 
tion, which one gentleman ſhould give another 
& for any injury done.” 

To be thus accuſed, and my own heart bearing 
teſtimony againſt me at the ſame time, was too 
much. But I was provoked; and aſking him 
what ſatisfaction he demanded, ſuffered my 
paſſion to prevail over my reaſon. He produced 
piſtols. © Give me one,” ſaid I, “ andretire.” 
Though ſtung to the quick by his treatment of 
me, I abhorred duelling ; x reſolved to ſpeak 
to him coolly, before I was forced to the com- 
miſſion of ſuch a precipitate action. I ſhall 
© not ſuffer in the opinion of the world, Mr. 
% Webſter, if I refuſe to take away your life, 
or give you an opportunity of taking mine: 
% my courage has been already tried in matters 
& of this nature before now. But what will 
© be the conſequence of our engaging ? The 
cc lady, I fancy, is equally removed from us 
„ both. The Miſs Nicolls, whom you profeſs 
„ to admire, is now lady Juliet Sommerton, 

* the only daughter of the earl of L—, You 
4 fancied you were poſſeſſed of her eſteem: I 
% am convinced that I was, and perhaps ſhould 
* have retained it, had not I forfeited it by 

« taking 
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« taking her away ſo raſhly from Elwood. You 
„ have really ſuffered nothing, but I have a 
« great deal. Now, Sir, purſue your inten- 
tions.“ . 

© No,” ſaid he, Mr. Horton, your can- 
“ dour has removed my ſuſpicions, and Matters 
« appeared, to me otherwiſe than they; are.; I 
4 quitted my father's houſe in purſuit of you, 
& and have been in queſt of you ever fince, and 
«© never heard of this extraordinary. change in 
& her circumſtances before; I have now to aſk 
« your pardon for this.“ ub. 

L interrupted, and would not ſuffer him to pro- 
ceed : inſiſted on his being quite eaſy; and we 
ſat down to dinner, which 1 forced him to par- 
take with me, perfectly reconciled. In the 
middle of our repaſt, my father, with a look 
of concern and terror, ruſhed in upon us. That 
fooliſh fellow, - Frank, had overheard the 
beginning of our converſation, and ran and 
alarmed my father, who would not ſuffer me 
to blame him as much as he deſerved. As he 
was diſturbed from dinner, he fat down with 
us, and, as ſoon as he could, went back to lord 
L——s, promiſing to return in the evening. 
Webſter ſoon after departed for the country, as 
he had no longer any buſineſs in town, declaring 
he would give up all pretenſions to lady Juliet, 
though he could not help loving her; yet it 

would be in vain to encourage hope, when ſhe 
was placed ſo far above him. My own caſe was 
but little better; but a trial would put it out of 
doubt. If my father could be prevailed upon to 
give lord L a letter from me, there wasthe 
beſt chance of ſucceeding. I began ſeveral let- 
ters, 
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ters, and tore them all. At length F completed- 
the following | q 
$39 | 


* My Logmp, 4 

Before your acceſſion to the title you at 
* prefent enjoy, which I ſineerely congratulate 
4% you on; and before the recovery of your all- 
* accomplifhed daughter, which has given you 
more real happineſs; there was not a motion 
or thought of my heart with which you were 
, not acquainted. Nothing was coneealed from 
* you: nething diſguiſed. To you I entruſted 
4 all its fecrets and wiſhes. Yon knew the paſ- 
44% ſion T entertained for Miſs Nicolls, and were 
e convinced of its reality. It is true, I have 
« moſt deſervedly forfeited that title which you 
& formerly honoured me with, of being your 
& friend. LI fear IJ have forfeited more. * if 
* penitence, and a juſt ſenſe of the crime I have 
« committed, can be ſufficient to atone for it, 
6 have yet a claim to be reſtored to mw good 
« opinion; nor will lady Juliet, I hope, diſ- 
« gain to receive that ſubmiſſion which is ſo 
« juſtly due to the injured and offended Harriet 
& Nicolls. However blameable and worthy of 
«© cenſure thoſe principles and notions might have 
« been, which hurried me into the commiſſion 
& of thoſe actions which I am now truly aſhamed 
« of, yet they were the reſult, the conſequences 
« drawn from the practice of my former life. 
« F believe it is needleſs to ſay, that I am con- 
cc yinced of their fallacy, and the danger of 
« following them. What I have already ſuf- 
ec fered, will be ſufficient to deter me from en- 
| «© tertaining 
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cc tertaining them for the future. Let me, then, 
& not be deemed unworthy of being again ad- 
& mitted to a fhare of your confidence and eſ- 
4 teem, and having an opportunity of entreat- 
© ing forgiveneſs from your charming daughter, 
6 for the troubles ſhe met with through my 
c means. Not ſo much on my own, as my 
4c father's merit, do I pretend to hope, that you 
« will grant this requeſt. . I am, with true re- 
© ſpe& and ſincerity, 


* My Lord, &c. &c.” 


When my father came to me, as he had pro- 
miſed, in the evening, I ſhewed him this letter, 
and entreated him to carry it to lord L— for . 
mez _—y him, at the ſame time, that all 
my happineſs depended upon the anſwer I ſhould 
receive. He ſhook his head, and ſeemed not to- 
doubt of his bad ſucceſs. However, at my ear- 
neſt entreaties, he was prevailed on to take the 
letter. After ſome little converſation, he left me 
to my meditations: and here am I, in the moſt 
miſerable ſtate of ſuſpence and anxiety. Every 
thing is to be feared; and my heart is fo ſtrongly 
attached to her, that it beats only for lady Juliet. 
I wiſh ſhe had been Harriet Nicolls ſtill. There 
might be a greater chance of ſucceſs then. Per- 
| haps lord L will require a nobler alliance 
than mine. Doubts diſtract me: and this need 
not have been my ſituation, if I had acted as I 
ought to have done. There is no recalling the 
time that is paſt: 1f there was, my mind would 
not now be thus diſturbed. A few hours will 


determine 
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determine my fate. 'To-morrow my father pro- 
miſed to bring me an anſwer. This night will 
ferve to prepare me for the blow I ſhall receive : 
it will not come unexpectedly, and will be the 
leſs ſeverely felt. This is a dreadful ſtate. The 
laſt poſt-bell rings, and I muſt conclude myſelf 
thy friend, * 


_ CyarLEes HorTeN, 


LE T- 
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To the Same. 


AR RV, my dear Harry, it is all over: 

but I will relate the matter as circumſtan- 
tially as my throbbing heart will let me. I paſ- 
ſed a ſleepleſs, anxious night ; got up early in 
the morning; read the papers; ſipped my tea 
and in vain endeavoured to. amuſe myſelf. So 
long and tedious a morning never did I expe- 
rience: expectation ſtood on tiptoe. From ſeven 
till one o'clock was I kept in this ſituation. At 
length my father appeared —©* Well, Sir, what 
« is to become of me?” He was ſilent: and, 
ſeating himſelf by the fire, began to warm his 
hands. ** Your tenderneſs, Sir, prevents your 
« telling me that I am miſerable and rejected; 
© but do not ſpare me, I deſerve it all. Let me 
© know my doom at once.“ 
elf it was in my power, Charles, I would 
ce make you happy at once: but you know it i» 
6 not.” 
„For heaven's ſake, Sir, tell me what I am to 
% expe?” 

This will tell you better than I can.“ 

Then ſearching in one pocket, and then in 
another, and muttering to himſelf, * Sure I 
% have not left it behind me!” while I ftood 
breathleſs with hope, fear, and expectation, at 
laſt he pulled out a letter, 

Be Ah | this is it,” ſaid he. Aye—Ts 
„ Charles Horton, Eſq; this muſt be it—there 
* —that will ſatisfy your doubts,” 

| I fancied 
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I fancied my eyes deceived me when I read as 
follows: | 

I ſhall defer anſwering your letter, dear 
«© Charles, till I ſee you. If you are not en- 
“ gaged, I ſhall expect yon at dinner at four: 
* but if you come at two, you may be agree- 
« ably entertained till dinner-time. Sir Thomas 
* will ſhew you the way. 


Yours truly, 
3 


e Is this a deception, dear Sir?” ſaid I, 
* What an unexpected happineſs | For this un- 
© bounded generoſity and goodneſs my whole 
& life will be ſcarcely ſufficient to make proper 
* -amends. But it is paſt one now, and j ſhall 
& not have time to dreſs.” 

c You will have time enough, Charles,” ſzrd 
he, ſmiling ; “ but there is none to loſe, I will 
6 ſtay till you are ready. Make haite:” 

That was a very unneceſſary injunction: and 
J ſet about dreſſing myſelf with all the expedi- 
tion I was maſter of myſelf, or could oblige others 
to make, When ready, I ſtepped into my fa- 
ther's chariot, which waited at the door; and, 
with palpitating heart, accompanied him to lord 
L s. He waited in his library for us. 

With ſome difficulty I perſuaded Charles to 
come to ſee your lordſhip,” ſaid my father, 
laughing. | 

It is not to be wondered at, that I ſhould be 
. aſhamed of appearing before 

& Charles,” ſaid his lordſhip, “ fay no more 
“ about the matter; it ſhall never be remem- 

ue « bered 
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ever; and” added he, ſhaking me by the hand, 
* am very much obliged to you 2 running 
* away with my daughter, as, by that means, 
«© ſhe was reſtored to me.” 

Do not recall to my remembrance a tranſ- 
* action I would wiſh eternally to forget, my 
1 
The title ſounds as oddly in your mouth, 
Charles, as it does in my ears; for I am as 
* yet ſo unaccuſtomed to it, that I do not know 
* when people addreſs me. I fancy that Ned 
c Simpſon will be better ſuited to me. But if 
you have a mind to fee Lady Juliet, ſhe is in 
* the drawing- room.“ 

My countenance changed at the ſound of her 
name; and I looked very ſmall, or rather as it I 
was going to be hanged. 

That pitiful face will never do to ſpeak to a 
* lady with, Horton; and tho' ſhe is my daugh- 
„ter, there are not many ſuch girls.“ 

Alam too ſenſible of the power of her charms 
& for 7 happineſs, my lord, ſhould ſhe treat 
&« me as I deſerve.” | 

« You muſt try; you muſt try ;” and, taking 
me by the hand, he led me acroſs a gallery, and 
opening a door, ſhoved me in. 

At the upper end of a magnificent apartment 
ſat the adorable Lady Juliet. At the end, next 
the door, ſtood I: filent, motionleſs, embarraſ- 
ſed, and confuſed beyond meaſure, or power of 
utterance : when ſhe ſaw me, ſheroſe. Shame, con- 
ſcious ſhame, tied my tongue, and I ſtood abaſhed 
in her preſence. She did not ſpeak; and I 
found I muſt. As I approached her, ſhe bluſhed 


and trembted, 
* | It 


cc 
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« It is I, Lady Juliet, who ſhould bluſh and 
& dic with ſhame at the recollection of what has 
* happened. To ſay that I repent of it, is 
5 ſaying nothing. I have ſuffered for it, but not 
* halt what I deſerve. Your father, once my 
„ worthy friend, till, by my folly, I had for- 
66 feited his good opinion, has given me per- 
« miſſion to aſk your forgiveneſs for the wrongs 
I have done you. That I now do,” ſaid I, 
falling on my knees, © very ſincerely : and ne- 
« ver ſhall be happy, till you give me leave to 
« atone for my tranſgreſſions, by convincing 
c“ you, from a ſeries of virtuous and honeſt ac- 
c tions, that I deteſt my former principles and 
& practices; and to prove to you, that my heart 
& is more than ever devoted to you.” 

© Then yon would not have treated me as 
« you did, Mr. Horton: but I beſeech you 
& rife. It is not fitting that the ſon of Sir Thomas 
« Horton ſhould remain in that humble poſture 
«© before me.” | 

© Tt ſhould be lower, and more humble, if it 
4 could expreſs my contrition, or my peni- 
& tence. It was not the want, but the exceſs, of 
© paſſion, that drove me to ſuch extremities. 
4% You threatened to prefer a rival, whom I 
« dreaded: but you muſt know, that my heart 
% only beat for you. And if that deteſted 
« fcoundrel Withers had not ſeduced you from 
me, ere this, my intentions had been explain- 
& ed to you, and I might have been happy : 
6 22 unleſs you forgive me, I never ſhall 
60 27 . . 

% Riſe, Sir, I entreat you: you are forgiven 
& by me. My duty teaches me forgiveneſs, if 
„ hope for pardon myſelf.” 83 5 
: e 
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She ſeated herſelf upon a ſofa as I roſe, and, 
ſitting by her, told her, © that criminals, like 
* me, only had need of pardon. But, Lady 
Juliet, however I may have occaſion to con- 
«« gratulate you on this happy change in your 
« circumſtances, yet it had been better for the 
«« intereſt of my heart had you ſtill remained 
Harriet Nicolls. If I could find her tenderneſs 
* in Lady Juliet Sommerton, I ſhould not deſ- 
& pair of pardon.” | | 

% You may be miſtaken. The offended ho- 
* nour of the defenceleſs and dependent Harriet, 
« would require more conceſſions to appeaſe it, 
* than the inſulted dignity of Lady Juliet.“ 

Then it may not be impoſſible for me,” 
ſaid I, taking her hand, which ſhe ſtruggled 
gently to diſengage, ** to be reſtored to that place 


« in your eſteem which I have ſo unhappily 


« loſt, Try me, lovely Lady Juliet, try me. 
£ vas once honoured with your good opinion: 
© let me undergo any probation ; impoſe any 
„ penance on me; I will bear, without repin- 
& ing, any difficulty or hardſhip that will ſerve 
ce to.evince the ſincerity of my paſſion, or the 
« fidelity of my heart.” 

« Oh, Mr. Horton, how can I ſuppoſe that 
& heart will be faithſul to me, that ſo many 
& others have ſhared? My father has ſhewn me 
« all your letters: and what ſecurity have I, that 
t you will be conſtant to me only?“ 

& Your own charms, adorable Juliet. But 
« if your father has ſhewn you my letters, 
ce though there is a more particular detail of my 
« follies there than I ſhould have wiſhed had 
& met your eyes, yet you muſt alſo have per- 
« ceived, that I had determincd to relinquiſh 
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them all, if I ſhould be ſo happy as to inſpire 
** you with the ſame paſſion that burned in my 
c breaſt. The incredulity which I now am aſham- 
ed of, is entirely diſcarded; and I am a con- 
vert to reaſon and honour. To you were my 
days to be devoted; and all my care would 
& have been, to make you happy. But now 
« my fate is fixed: and nothing remains for me, 
1 but miſery and deſpair. I have earned it for 
© myſelf: I have deſerved it but too much. 
« But had I been as induſtrious to promote the 
cc cauſe of virtue, as I have vice, you would 
& not now have rejected me. Yet ſcorn, not 
* the penitent, Juliet, my charming Juliet. 
& 'Though you are not, nor, I fear, ever will be, 
© mine; yet, tell me, have you baniſhed me 
5 entirely from your heart? 

She ſpoke not. 

J once thought I could boaſt of being eſ- 
te teemed by you: have you determined to forget 
„ me for ever? I will not call you cruel, or 
* hard-hearted, or unjuſt: you treat me pro- 
« perly. But inform me, is there any method 
6 of regaining that place I have loſt in your 
6 heart?” | 

J am afraid you have too large a ſhare of 
c«c it.“ 

“ Good heavens! is it poſſible ? and can you 
& yet think well of me, adorable maid ;” 

* Much better than I ought,” ſaid ſhe. 

& Not ſo: by the holieſt powers, I will never 
« wrong your good opinion of me. Reſtore me 
& to the poſſeſſion of that heart, and my life ſhall 
& be too ſhort to ſhew my gratitude and love.“ 

% Alas,” ſaid ſhe, © Mr. Horton, you are fo 


t“ ;mportunate, I cannot refuſe it.” 
I could 


cc 
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I could contain no longer, but ſnatched the 
bluſhing maid to my panting enraptured boſom, 
and took poſſeſſion of her lips, with a burning 
kiſs, not willingly granted, nor entirely ' refuſed. 
While ſhe was yet retained in my longing arms, 
Lord L—, and my father, came into the 
room. My Juliet's face was crimſoned over with 
a beauteous bluſh, and ſhe ſtruggled to diſengage 
herſelf from my embrace. 

„“Oh, ho! Juliet,” ſaid Lord L—, “ I 
% find that Horton has not pleaded unſucceſs- 
« fully.” 

* I hope not, my Lord. More ſucceſs has 
“ attended my application, than my moſt ſan- 
« guine wiſhes could have promiſed. With an 
unexpected goodneſs, your charming daughter 
© has conſented to be reconciled to me. It re- 
© mains for me, to ſhew my gratitude and high 
* ſenſe of the obligation conferred on me. And 
& now, my Lord, as hope too often is the parent 
«© of preſumption, I muſt make a requeſt to 
& you.” 

Let me hear it.” 

* To confirm this reconciliation, by conſent- 
ing to our being united.” 

„ Why, I do not know,” replied he, but it 
* may be as well to finiſh this affair at once, now 
% we are about it. What ſay you, Sir Tho- 
“ mas?” 

I think ſo,” ſaid my father. 

And have you any objeQtion ?”? added Lord 
I., turning to Lady Juliet. 

She made him no anſwer. 

Why that is a tacit method of agreeing to 
* the propoſal; ſilence gives conſent.” 


« It 
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It does,” ſaid I, taking her trembling hand, 
and preſſing it to my lips. © And here, lovely 
* Lady Juliet, let us kneel before thoſe authors 
of our being, and entreat their benediction: 
* to them we owe all our happineſs.” 

I led her unreluQtantly, bluſhing like the 
morn, and, retaining her dear hand, the pre- 
cious pledge of regained affection, we fell on 
our knees before them. With one accent, one 
voice, they poured their bleſſings on us, as we 
humbled ourſelves. at their feet. 

„May the author of all good things ſhower 
„ down his bleſſings upon you, my children!“ 

And, turning to Sir Thomas, Lord L—— 
embraced him. 

„Loet the union of our children,” ſaid he, 
& be the band of our affection. From hence- 
& forth we are brothers: and no where could 
< my daughter have been ſo well beſtowed, as 
© on the ſon of him who has been her protector 
« Ther father.” 

I had again claimed from Lady Juliet's lips 
the earneſt of future bliſs. My father took her 
in his arms: and Lord L— embracing me, ſaid, 
Horton! to you I give what's dearer to me 
* than the whole world beſide. You are a wor- 
thy young man, and have now, convinced by 
, experience, abandoned thoſe principles that 
& would have rendered you unhappy for ever. 
“ My giving you my daughter is a ſufficient 
% proof of my affection. Treat her as ſhe de- 
“ ſerves.” ff | 

6 That I can never do,” ſaid I, interrupting 
him; for what can equal her merit? 

My joy on this bleſt reverſe of fortune was 


tumultuous, was not to be ſupported. I ruſhed 
out 
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cout of the room, and relieved my heart in ſhed- 


ding tears of rapture.” It eaſed me; and I re» 
turned more tranquil into their preſence. In a 
little time, my Juliet's — — for I can 
call her mine now, Williams, wore off, We 


ſat down to dinner with much compoſure. Never» 


theleſs, we were but idle ſpectators to the feats 

of our fires, who ſhewed their pleaſure and ſa- 

tisfaction in the goodneſs of their appetites. After 

dinner, the affair of the wedding was brought 

upon the carpet: and, at Juliet's deſire, it was 

put off for a month. I objected againſt the 
n 


of time: but her father joined with her, 


and I was obliged to 2 ok cloaths and 
jewels are to be provided, and fuch equipages 
- epared, and ſuch ſettlements made, that it is 


impoſſible to tell. you half of them. This may be 


all as well done after as before, in my opinion. 
But all I can tell you with preciſion is, that we 
are to go to Elwood, and Mr. Atkinſon is to per- 


form the ceremony. I am now, my — 


as bleſſed as a man can be. Happy in my frie 
and the love-of my-Faliet, you may aſſure your- 
ſelf I am not long abſent from her in the day, and 
have the vanity. to think that ſhe prefers my com- 
any to any other perſon's : and ths too, I truſt, 
will be the caſe after the ceremony-is-performed, 


as well as now. Let me bear. this event with - 


calmneſs and equanimity. 'Tohave beſtowed on 
me, when I ſo little expected or deſerved it; fo 
charming a woman, poſſeſſed of the moſt brilliant 
exterior qualifications, and the beſt heart, with 
an unblemiſhed purity of morals. If you were 
to ſee with what eaſe and affability ſhe ſupports 
this new-acquired dignity,. you would be ready 
to adore her. To this, a princely fortune is ad- 

Vor. II. 1 ded, 
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ded. Let me moderate my tranſports: and, in 
return for thoſe bounties thus vrofalely ſhowered - 
on me, let me do as much gocd as I can. It 
ſhall be my determination, to wipe the tear from 
the eye of affliction; to ſtop the ſigh of diſtreſs; 
to relieve oppreſſed merit; to ſmooth the bed of 
helpleſs age; and training up defenceleſs youth, 
make them, at the ſame time good men and uſe- 
ful citizens. Sick of the follies of the faſhion- 
able world, which I have ſeen too much of, and 
given into too freely, a more delightful courſe is 
prepared for me to run: J enter 3 it witn 
pleaſure. From hence my pride ſhall be, to be 

| tiled the good huſband, the careful father; 
taſks which, though difficult, will be ſweetened 
by the lovely partner I ſhall have to help me to 
perform them properly. Farewell, Williams : 
and know, that no lapſe of time, or change of 
circumſtances, ſhall alter me from what I at pre- 
ſent am, thy very ſincere and affectionate friend, 


CuARLES HORTON. 


N. 
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LETTER LXIIL 


1 


* 


To Miſs WEBSTER. , N 


T* ERE will be a ſtop put to the pleaſure 


1 propoſed to myſelf in ſeeing you in 


London, my deareſt Lucy. Matters are changed 


ſince my laſt, and, inſtead of your coming to 


viſit me in town, I ſhall go down to ſee you in 
the country: but then yon will have an oppor- 
unity of coming to town with me in another 
character. In ſhort, my father, and Sir Thomas, 
and Mr. Horton, are ſo preſſing, that they will 
not be refuſed; and the latter end of next week 
we are all to ſet : out for Elwood, and your poor 


Juliet is to be married. Heigh ho! Eucy; there's 
a word for you! but it is even ſo, and I muſt 
ſubmit with a good grace. There is no occaſion, 


ſince you know this part of the ſtory, to tell you, 


that we are reconciled, and every thing that has 
paſſed drowned in oblivion. Mr. Horton diſco- 


vers more good qualities every day, than ever I 
perceived in him before: or, it may be, that I. 


take more notice of them now. 


To ſpeak the truth, I fear, when he becomes 
my huſband, He will be ſpoiled: for my heart is 
_ ſtrangely altered. He is with me every day, and 


every hour of the day; and-ſhews ſo much be- 
witching tenderneſs, he is quite intolerable : he 


flatters me ſo much, and ſays ſo-many fine _ 
y 


to me that I do not deſerve, that he will entire 
ruin me. You have heard of this wedding that 


is to be, no doubt r. all the country will be 
: 2 in 
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in arms about it. Well, we ſhall give an holiday 
to the poor people, as I heard Sir Thomas talk of 
an ox to be roaſted, and furniſh talk for all the 
tea-tables about, for : a month to come. But, 
Lucy, I inſiſt upon it; hat you aſſiſt at this pom- 
pous affair. I wiſh it was over. But don't trouble 
yourſelf in making any preparations: give me 
leave to do it for you. My milliner is making 
up two ſuits of linen, which you will permit me 
to preſent to you: and there is the prettieſt ſilk, 
| you'll be in love with it when you ſee it, which I 

have had a 12 made of for you. You know 

your gowns fit me, only a little too ſhort : ſo 

ae F will take all the trouble off your hands. 1 
have not a moment to myſelf in the day: there 
is this thing to be tried, and that to fitted. - 
Oh ! here's Mr. Horton: be deſires to be ad- 
mitted. He muſt be let in 1 can refuſe * 
nothing now. yt en 

« What, writing, lady Jolla A 

« Yes, and I hope you don't . preſume upon 
4% your privilege, to want to fee, what 4 am writ- 
« ing, already? 

« No indeed, nor ever ſhall , that pri- 
« yilege.” 

cc Then Pl ſhew you ſome part of what I am 
« vriti | 
6 Sweet condeſcenſion ** gad be | 
So, reading the latter part of the letter, now, 
4 how fhall I reward you for this goodneſs??? 
I want none, if you are pleaſed.” 

„ am tranſported: but Jou muſt rend we, 
« by granting me a fayour.” 

&« ] don't know but I may, if it is not very 
Wi —— Jam in a complying mood this 


72 
„morning.“ N N os Ie 
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* « It is only to wear theſe trifles for — ſake.““ 
And pulling a caſe from his pocket, preſented it 
to me. * * A — | w.* . 
Lord, what's here ſaid I, opening it.— 
What do you think, Lucy? a moſt elegant ſet of 
diamonds. But nothing pleaſes me more than 
the egrette : *Tis a bunch of flowers, and every 
leaf, every flower, trembles and caſts a glitter 
ray if you ſtir it ever ſo gently. They ae ol 
ſet in the niceſt taſte. He inſpected them him- 
ſelf, he ſays; and I never ſaw any thing ſo pretty. 


„Thank ye Sir,“ ſaid E, dropping a ſlight 
curtſy. ö 5 2 ö N » 
Juliet, will you give me a. kiſs for them, 


& which is worth them all to me 

He did not ſtay for an anfwer. 

&© Well,“ ſaid I, looking at them, * never 
« ſaw any thing ſo briltiant as theſe are.“ 2 
But F have, ſaid he, and” much brigh-- 

«© Where?” 

«Your eyes,” | | 

« Piſh !” But 1 muſt finiſh my letter, and 
eam t be diſturbed. He has ſent Jenny to tell me 
he is waiting, I can't ſtay to ſay any more, than 


chat I am, your ſincere friend, 


Jotitm SONMURTOR. 
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LETTER LXI V. 


To Doctor WILLIAMS. 


W HAT would the pretended wits of this 
2 age ſay to a man, who had been ten 
months married, and has not yet repented: it is 
my caſe, let them laugh as they will. Lady 
Juliet and I propoſe, when the year is up, to go 
to Dunmow to claim the flitch ef bacon: no 
couple ever deſerved it better, we are all a family 
of — all united. by one band. Lord L—— 
will never quit us while he lives. He grows 
fonder of us every day, and ſeems to expect the 
minute that will make him a grandfather, with 
more impatience, than poor Juliet, who is now 
very unwieldy.. If it ſhould be a fon, he will, 
by his grandfather's intereſt, ſucceed. to his title, 
. his death. Sally Cooper is now married to 
the Mr. Cooke, whom Juliet was. much. indebted 
to when ſhe eſcaped from Withers. They were 
here to Pay us 2 viſit ſome time. fince. But 
Why am T always to importune you and Mrs. 
Williams in vain, to come and ſee us? comply 
with our joint requeſt. I have had the honour 
lately to be elected a knight for this ſhire, in 
the room of my father, who has declined ſerving 
any longer. It was the voluntary act of the 
gentlemen and freeholders. I ſhall ſoon go up to 
take my ſeat, and ſhall endeavour to act as up- 
; | rightly 
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rightly as I can in my duty: neither the ſlave of 
a miniſter, nor the tool of a party, I will, if 

oſſible, preſerve a mediocrity ſeldom attainable. 

he good of my country, to the beſt of my 
underſtanding, ſhall be the rule of all my actions. 
Wedlock has a thouſand charms for me, that 1 
never ſuppoſed was to be found in it. But mak- 
ing me truly happy, I have a right to praiſe it. 
Nothing more is wanting to complete my felicity, 
if the Almighty continues thoſe good things to 
me which he has graciouſly conferred on me. 


Yours ever, T1 
Elwood. CuARLES HorTON.. 
FINIS. 
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